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PROMOTIONS and APPOINTMENTS 


The following nominations were sent by the President 


to the Senate, February 28, 1956. 


Class of Career Minister to Class of Career Ambassador 


James Clement Dunn H. Freeman Matthews 
Loy W. Henderson Robert D. Murphy 


Class 1 to Class of Career Minister 


Don C. Bliss Walter C. Dowling 


James C. H. Bonbright Cecil B. Lyon 


Philip W. Bonsal James S. Moose, Jr. 
Hugh S. Cumming, Jr. William J. Sebald 
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trn World Wide Banking 


66 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES, AND AFFILIATES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Bartolomé Mitre 502 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 
BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Sao Paulo 
Avenida Ipiranga 855 


Praca Antonio Prado 


Porto Alegre 

Recife ( Pernambuco) 
Salvador (Bahia) 
Santos 


CANAL ZONE 
Ballx 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 


ali 
Medellin 


CUBA 

Havana 
12 Presidente Zayas 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Twenty-third St. 

Caibarien 


Cardenas 


GERMANY 
Frankfurt Representative 


Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


EGYPT 
Cairo 


ENGLAND 
London 
117 Old Broad St. 
West End 
11 Waterloo Pl. 


FRANCE 
Parie 


HONG KONG 
Hong Kong 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Caleutta 


JAPAN 
‘Tokyo 
Nagoya 
Osaka 
Yokohama 
*Camp Otsu 
*Camp Zama 
*Naval Air Station 
Iwakuni 
*Military Facility 
LEBANON 
Beirut 
MEXICO 
Mexico City 
54 Avenida 
Isabel la Catélica 
Republica 


Office 


PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINES 
Manila 
Juan Luna 
Port Area 
Cebu 


Clark Field 
PUERTO RICO 


San Juan 
2 José de Jests 
Tizol St. 
Santurce 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
ayaguez 
Ponce 
REP. OF 
PANAMA 
Panama 
SAUDI ARABIA 
Jeddah 
SINGAPORE 
Singapore 
URUGUAY 
Montevideo 
“VENEZUELA 
Caracas 
Esquina 
Santa Capilla 
Miranda 


LIBERIA 
The Bank of Monrovia 
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Me hirer 


AFLOAT OR ASHORE 


The superb new 


S-S- United States 


The world’s most modern passenger liner . . . 
less than 5 days to Europe 


NEW YORK ¢ HAVRE ¢ SOUTHAMPTON 
First Class, $350 up; Cabin, $220 up; Tourist, $172 up 


The beautiful and luxurious 


S-S- 4 merica 


Favorite of thousands of transatlantic travelers. 


NEW YORK ¢ COBH ¢ HAVRE ¢ SOUTHAMPTON 
BREMERHAVEN 


First Class, $295 up; Cabin, $200 up; Tourist, $165 up 


See our authorized Travel Agents 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 


‘ 


* 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, 


few York 


73 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREATER NEW YORK 


When traveling carry National City Bank 
Travelers Checks or Letters of Credit. They 
safeguard your funds against the hazards 
of loss or theft. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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welcome to 


A warm welcome awaits Foreign Service men 
and their families when visiting the Nation’s 
Capital—but we also welcome your letters—and 
our corps of skilled shoppers is ready to serve 
you wherever you may be—whatever your 
needs. Another great convenience when shop- 
ping from abroad, is a charge account. Why 
not write us today, giving references, employer, 
U.S. banking connections—and let us arrange 
an account for you at Woodward & Lothrop. 
We're as close as your fountain pen. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Washington 13, D.C. 
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ment program or, with the help of the 


developments. 


scription of services offered. 


FERRIS & COMPANY 


523 Washington Bldg. ST 3-5924 
Washington, D. C. Cable: FERRISCO 
John S. R. Schoenfeld Julia M. Montgomery 


oe Ferris & Company, Members of the New York 

Stock Exchange, cordially invites you to become 
acquainted with our investment services. 

The Overseas Department, staffed by people who 
themselves have been in foreign service, is familiar 
with the special problems involved in carrying out 
your investment program while you are abroad. 
Whether you set up a mutual fund monthly invest- 


Department, a portfolio of individual securities, 
the Overseas Department supervises your invest- 
ments and keeps you informed of any significant 


Why not send for our brochure, “How to Plan 
Your Finances,” which includes a complete de- 


Research 


Permanent) \ FRIEN 
Place on 
Every Bill of Lading... 


Steaming North, the United Fruit Com- 
3 pany carries such cargoes as bananas, coffee, 
| sugar, abaca and cocoa. Returning to Middle 
America, it may bear any commodity pro- 
duced in this Country. But for more than 
50 years, our ships have always carried good- 
will and understanding. For the essence of 
our service has been reliability and useful- 
ness; and where these exist, friendship is 
fostered too. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


General Offices: 80 Federal Street, Boston 


New York » Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans 
San Francisco 


BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


COLOMBIA 
COSTA RICA 
CUBA 


DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


ECUADOR 

EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA 
HONDURAS 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
NICARAGUA 


PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS (from page 4) | 


To be Consuls General 


Robert G. Miner 
Paul C. Hutton 


Class 2 
William H. Bray, Jr. 


Class 3 


Benjamin Bock 
Frank M. Bryan 
John Pryor Furman 
George O. Gray 
George R. Jacobs 
Edward R. Kelley 


| Class 4 


Joseph A. Angotti 
Elizabeth R. Balmer 
Clifford O. Barker 
Raymond E. Chapman 
Frank A. Ecker 

John L. Hagan 

Earl T. Hart 

Mrs. Mary S. Johnston 
Dallas L. Jones, Jr. 
Charles J. Kolinski 
Lillie Levine 


Class 5 


Raymond Bastianello 
Virginia Whitfield Collins 
William J. Drew 

Robert D. Hodgson 
William C. Kinsey 
Waldemar A. Olson 


Class 6 


Paul L. Aylward, Jr. 
Curtis B. Brooks 
Don T. Christensen 
Robert S. Dillon 
Guido C. Fenzi 
Myles L. Greene 
Harry W. Jacobs 
James A. Klemstine 


Albert A. Lakeland. Jr. 


To be Consuls 


Alice C. Mahoney 
Eugene D. Sawyer 


To be Vice Consuls 


Dean J. Almy, Jr. 
Thomas R. Craig, Jr. 


Barr V. Washburn 


Harry H. Schwartz 


Robert Klaber | 
Guy A. Lee 
Donald H. Nichols | 
R. Douglas Smith . 

Rebecca G. Wellington 


Floyd W. McCoy 

Vernon L. Merrill 

Walter L. Nelson 

Douglas B. O’Connell 

W. Angie Smith III 
Eldridge A. Snight 

Richard Straus 

Casimir L. Sutula 

Mrs. Kathleen Clifton Taylor 
Karl F. Weygand 


Joel Orlen 

Muneo Sakaue 
Peter Simon 
Thomas E. Tait 
Marion M. Whinery 


Jay R. Nussbaum 
Gerald A. Pinsky 
Mary A. Roughan 
Edward H. Springer 
Richard L. Springer 
Charles R. Stout 
Frank G. Trinka 
Frank M. Tucker, Jr. 
Frontis B. Wiggins, Jr. 


Edmund R. Murphy 
Harold G. Williams 


Wesley L. Laybourne 
Frederick U. Wells 


summers. Mild winters. 


Asheville, N. C. 


RETIRING? COME TO ASHEVILLE 


Finest all year around climate in the United States. Cool 
Elevation 2200 feet. 
colony now here. Write C. B. King, Dillard Realty Co., 


Retired 
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famous VLD FORESTER 


KENTUCKY’S FINEST BOTTLED-IN-BOND BOURBON 


Every day new thousands the world over are turning to famous 
Old Forester for its matchless, full-bodied goodness! 
As fine in quality, as elegant in flavor as it was in 1870 — the year 
the first Old Forester was created — it’s the whisky that sets the 
standard for all Kentucky bourbons...The favorite whenever 
men of affairs relax in hospitality and good fellowship ...as 
it says on the label: 


"Lhere 1s notheug Color in the Market” 
| OLD 
| FORESTER 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky = | | 
100 and 86 Proof 
Both Bottled in Bond ORE STE 
STRAIGHT BourBon wils 


Our Export Division is at your 
service, ready to give careful 
attention to every detail. You'll 
like dealing with them. Write or 
cable your requirements today. 


RMAN DISTILLERS coRPORA 
LOUISVILLE IN KENTUC 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


At Louisville in Kentucky “Export Division: 244 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Cables: EXFORESTER, NEW YORK 
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for... 


@ Expert wrapping and readying for overseas 
shipment. 


@ Careful, conscientious handling of your valuable 
possessions. 


@ Full insurance coverage at nominal extra cost. 


@ Modern fireproof storage in our extensive Wash- 
ington warehouses for things left behind. 


@ Steel lift vans, watertight, theftproof, offering 
maximum security. 


@ Wooden lift vans, where steel is — 
tailored to the dimensions of your shipment . 
your property at your new post. 


@ MERCHANTS takes the worry out of all moving 
and storage . . . solves your problem easily and 
quickly. 


MEMBER: 
Nat'l. Furniture Warehouseman’s Assoc. 
Canadian Warehouseman’s Assoc. 
British Assoc. of Internat’l. Furniture Removers 
F.1.D.1. (Federation Internationale des Demenageurs 
Internationaux.) 


Telephone EXecutive 3-7770 
“Over 65 years of quality service” 


TRANSFER & STORAGE co. 


JOHN L. NEWBOLD, PRES. 


Class 6 to Class 4 


Zachary Paul Geaneas 


Class 6 to Class 5 
Alex A. Cohen 


Class 7 to Class 6 
Harold O. Perry 


Class 9 to Class 8 
Robert D. Yoder 


Welby B. Campbell 
Helen E. Cartmill 
Patricia R. Daly 
Martha R. Daura 

| Lucius F. Ewell, Jr. 
Mary J. Fisher 

Lois H. Fleischhaker 
Jean A. Gilbertson, 

_ Harold W. Harrell 

Amelia Horvat 
Kenneth C. Humborg 
M. Phyliss Jokull 
Loreice E. Lufty 


Class 13 to Class 12 
Robert D. Adams 


Mariann Anderson 
Audrey A. Aubrecht 
Marianne Bartley 
Francis M. Baumer 
Robert D. Bell 
Shirley A. Bigalk 
Frances G. Bliss 

| Lewis E. Bradshaw 
Rosemary S. Bristow 
Seba Cecile Brooks 
Edmund F. Brothers 
Maria B. Caggiana 
Dorothy A. Calabreso 
Angela M. Camarata 
Betty P. Cavanaugh 
Mary Ellis 

Carmon Escobedo 
Rose E. Estes 
Suzanne J. Fuss 
Charlotte F. Gay 
James D. Hall 
Alfred L. Jazynka 
Elinor J. Johnson 
Elaine O. Kickham 
Jackie S. Kidd 

Joan F. Lonergan 
Edward J. McCarthy 
Madeline L. Meade 
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Toon Young 


Harold M. Muraoka 
Lavona Muszynska 
Grace P. Nigro 
Jean Nolan 

Mary S. Pollock 
Samuel R. Richardson 
Marjorie Schwarz 
Hope Helen Stille 
Manuel J. Tavis 
Francis L. Wilcoxen 
Natalie Worcester 
Florence J. Wrobel 


Janis K. Palmer 
Joanne L. Pehler 
Kenneth C. Poeckert 
Annette Polich 

Helen Promis 

Nancy M. Purnell 
Jane Putnam 
Gwendolyn L. Quarterman 
Virginia Richardson 
Harold J. Rising, Jr. 
Marion D. Roberts 
Metro W. Salsavage 
Mary E. Sampson 
Marvel W. Schafer 
Lorane M. Schiff 
Gerry Ann Schramm 
Angeline G. Scourcos 
Helen A. Sidler 
Nancy A. Singer 
Paul Solomon 

Joseph C. Sparks 
Agnes Sweeney 

Mary C. Thompson 
Elizabeth A. Townsend 
George F. Twohie 
Mary L. Venne 
Harold E. Vickers. Jr. 
Elizabeth C. Waite 
Margaret B. Walthai 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Distance... Land 


S 


Enchantment 


--- OR —’°TIS GOOD TO BE HOME AGAIN! 


Tis good to be home 

from Bangkok and Rome, 
at Preston Street, five-o-one; 
where fabric and thread 
both go to my head— 

and work is equal to fun. 


From Ganges to Nile 

is a mighty big mile— 

to go at so great a speed. 

I’m bushed ... I’m weary; 

and yet I’m cheery 

to be back among Harris Tweed. 


This travel is fine 

to a far distant clime— 

and relax with many a dear friend. 
But the call of the cloth— 

which really is Boss(th), 


said, “fun is now at an end.” 


So it’s back to the “mill” 

in this seven-floor hill— 
where sewing is pure finesse. 
With patterns to check, 
and buttonholes inspec’— 


and labels that say SSS. 


I’ve acquired some jokes 
from very nice folks, 

that I cannot tell you here. 
There’s a bawdy song 

I heard in Hong Kong— 

I'll save ’em to tell in your ear. 


Your company was grand. 

The wine and viand 

tempted me to stay a while longer. 
But our line incomparable 

of every Swartz wearable 

was a magnet very much stronger. 


So it’s good to be back 

in this clothing “fac”— 

where I can spend many a day; 
to answer requests 

about cocktail vests 

and everything else you say. 


I’ve kinda been a rolling stone, 
minus desk and telephone— 

a very ubiquitous fellow. 

Now the spin of the spool 

and the touch of the wool 

have me back in their magical spello! 


SWARTZ 


301 E. PRESTON ST. + BALTIMORE 2, 
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ON THE 
BEST TABLES 
THE WORLD OVER 


From soup 
to beans, 
the most delectable, 
most wholesome 


foods in the world are 


| 


| STAFF CORPS PROMOTIONS (from page 8) 


Fay D. Miller Merlin M. Waugh 
Eunice M. Morris Lecile Webster 

Ruth Ann Mugg Clyde Welch 

Alice N. Mundt Margaret A. Wemhoff 
George L. Murray Mary Ellen Wood 
Anthony F. Pagliuce Edith M. Worrell 
Elizabeth E. Pagter Carol F. Wunder 
Vita Palazzolo Cynthia S. Young 


MARRIAGES 
DEL DUCA-HORAN Frances H. Horan, Foreign Service 
Reserve officer, was married to Louis Del Duca on January 
28, 1956, in Philadelphia. Mrs. Del Duca was assigned to 


_ the Department of State in the Biographic Information 
_ division. 


HORGAN-BROOKS Roene G. Brooks was married to 


Rogers B. Horgan, Second Secretary and Consul, now 
serving as political officer in Lahore, on January 28, 1956 
in New Delhi. Mrs. Horgan was Second Secretary and 


~ Consul in the Embassy at New Delhi. 

ZIMBALIST-SPALDING Loranda Stephanie Spalding. 
daughter of Francis LeCompte Spalding, Consul General 

in Seville, was married to Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. on Febru- 


ary 12, 1956, in New Hartford, Connecticut. 


IN MEMORIAM 
BETTS Mr. Paul C. Betts, retired Foreign Service officer, 
died on February 7, 1956, in Towanda, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Betts was Consul in St. John’s at the time of his retirement. 
BLANCHARD Jeanne Hagar Blanchard, wife of Lee 
Blanchard, Administrative Officer in The Hague. died on 
March 5, 1956. 
BOYLE Mr. Walter F. Boyle, seine Foreign Service officer. 
died on February 13, 1956, at McLean, Virginie. Mr. Boyle 
was Consul General in Guatemala at the time of his retire- 
ment in 1940. He was the father of Fay Boyle who also 
served in the Foreign Service. 
HUTCHINSON Mr. Edward Lee Hutchinson, father of 
Public Affairs Officer, Owen R. Hutchinson, died on Janu- 
ary 13, 1956 in Edinburg, Virginia. 
KOREN Mr. William Koren, Jr.. former Counselor of 
Embassy in Tehran, died on February 6, 1956, at the Naval 


| Hospital in Bethesda, Maryland. 


WILSON. Edith Wilson. wife of the Honorable Edwin a 
Wilson, died on March 12, 1956 in Washington, D. C. 


BIRTHS 
BEAMAN A daughter, Mary Anina Ruth, born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester Beaman, March 4, 1956 in Alexandria. Vir- 
ginia. A son was born in Cardiff, Wales in 1954. 
BLAKE A daughter, Martha Anne, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Melville Blake, Jr.. on January 17, 1956, at Frankfort, 
Germany. 
KASHE A son, Richard Gregory, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard H. Kashe on January 13, 1956, in New Delhi. 
His brother, Christopher Carden, was born January 3, 
1954 in Karachi. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Introducing the Powerful 


all-transistor 


Pocket Radio 


that will serve as an auto radio 


Transistors 


yes, 7 transistors, not just 4 or 5— and this gives 
this mighty mite up to 


more sensitivity 


to bring in more stations and perform in more 
places ... and there’s a push-pull audio system 
with 100 milliwatts of power output to give you 


up to 
Times 


more volume! 


...and TON EQUALITY) 


nant Unbreakable that will amaze you! 


100% Nylon Case 
Trimmed in Roman Gold 


~~ POWERIZED -with the new Mercury Batteries ! 


for 400 hours of peak performance at Normal Volume! 


*STATE-SIDE 


The new mercury batteries, unlike ordinary 
batteries, are leak-proof and corrosion-proof 
and maintain their full power right up to the 
last few hours of operation. This means the 
performance of the Royal ‘500”’ doesn’t drop 
off as the set is used! And that, of course, 
adds up to many hours of extra enjoyment. 


AprIL, 1956 


But if you should be some place where Mer- 
cury batteries can’t be found, you can use 
any of the regular Zenith or other standard 
brand pen-lite batteries you will find ’most 


anywhere. They cost about 1/5 as much as . 


Mercury batteries and still give you 100 
hours of listening without battery change! 


PRICE—YQOU CAN BUY IT FOR LESS 
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EXPORT DEPARTMENT CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Ward 


Cl 


WHEREVER YOU ARE STATIONED 


YOU CAN SHOP WARDS NEW, DIFFERENT 


Spring & Summer Catalog 


Yes, people the world over will shop from the 
new Spring & Summer Catalog. Here’s why: 


e new, better-value merchandise 
low—rock-bottom—prices 

‘ e prompt shipment on all orders 
e safe delivery assured, anywhere 


Yes, the new catalog offers 1956 styling plus 
Wards famous quality—650 value-packed 
pages—and Wards complete dependability. 


If you do not have the new book, ask to borrow 
it from your official library. (Orders you send 
now will assure you of a personal catalog next 
season.) Or send $2.00 and coupon, today. 


MONTGOMERY WARD, EXPORT DEPT. C 13,Chicago 7, U.S. A. 


Herewith find $2 U.S. Please send me Wards 1956 Spring & Summer 
Catalog with merchandise coupon good for $2 on first order of $20 
I send before August 1, 1956. 


Name. 


(PRINT name and address clearly) 


Street Address or 
Box Route No 


City or P.O 


Province and Country. 


(Get Catalog quicker, send coupon Air Mail) 
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BIRTHS (from page 10) 


KENYON A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. H. G. R. Kenyon 
on February 16, 1956, in Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kenyon, 
formerly with the Foreign Service Institute, is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Beck. Mr. Beck was Consul 
General in Southampton at the time of his retirement. 
LILLIG A daughter, Diana Clara, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Lillig, December 16, 1955, in Washington, D. C. 
MULCAHY A son, John Lyon, born to Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Mulcahy, March 1, 1956, in Washington, D. C. 
OMACHEL A son, John Bernard II, born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter B. Omachel, January 24, 1956, at Karachi. 
PERRY A daughter, Kate Montague, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
John M. Perry at Quito, Ecuador, on June 10, 1955. 


BREWER A daughter, Priscilla, born to Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Brewer on January 30, 1956, at Kuwait. 


SMITH A son, Raymond Adrian, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Morgan Smith, Jr., February 25, 1956, in Rome. 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Martin Herz, author of “Some Problems of Political Re- 
porting.” joined the Foreign Service in 1946 as a war vet- 
eran, and has served in Vienna (where he had attended 
the Hochschule fiir Welthandel in 1935-36), in Paris, and 
is currently in Phnom Penh. A former member of the Edi- 
torial Board and a frequent contributor to the JOURNAL. 
his vivid “Life at the Paris Embassy” in March 1952, and 
“Bedford Indiana Perspective” in January 1953, describing 
ten days he spent on the Times—Mail during his home 
leave in 1953, will be well remembered by our readers. 


William R. Tyler’s unusual article on “The Art of Di- 
plomacy in the XVth Century” shows the benefit of on- 
the-spot research. Mr. Tyler told us that last summer when 
he attended the strenuous Summit conferences in Geneva 
he went out one Sunday to the actual battlefield, armed 
with documentation, to visualize the battle encounter of al- 
most five hundred years ago. 

Now Deputy Director of the Office of West European 
Affairs, Mr. Tyler has degrees from Oxford and Harvard, 
and served in Paris as Public Affairs Officer and counselor 
of Embassy from 1948 until 1953. 


Muriel Donnelly who wrote “Overnight in the Holy Sep- 
ulcher” while serving in Amman, joined the Foreign Service 
in 1953. Prior to her government employment. Miss Don- 
nelly worked as secretary to the Associate Editor of a re- 
ligious magazine in New York, and. for several years. was 
on the secretarial staff of the Washington offices of CIO. 
Now on holiday, Miss Donnelly will leave soon for her new 
post in Paris. 


Gardner Richardson, retired Foreign Service officer liv- 
ing in Connecticut, made the interesting compilation. 
“Where Retired FOSs Settle Down.” Mr. Richardson, Yale 
1905, retired from the Service in 1947 after serving in 
Athens, Belgrade. Vienna, Bucharest, Ankara, Berlin, and 
Bern. From 1915 to 1917 he served with the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, and from 1919 to 1923, following 
overseas service with the U. S. army. he was chief of the 
American Relief Administration for Austria and Hungary. 
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Friendship 


Wherever friends 
gather, you'll find 

these famous “Old 
Bonds” For, the distinctive 


characteristics of each of 
these superlative whiskies 
OLD TAYLOR 
a reflect uncommon skill in 
the art of distilling. Choose 
any one of these premier 


brands and be assured of 


matchless enjoyment. 


Products of the U. S. A. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. - INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
REMOVALS in safe steel lift 


vans, wooden vans or cases. 


New York. USA. 


STORAGE of household effects, 
Works of Art, furniture, office 
records and private automobiles. 


ME 
ALLIED 


Washington Representative: 
FEDERAL STORAGE COMPANY 


1701 Florida Avenue 
ADams 4-5600 


BY 


ago JAMES B. 


STEWART 


Changes Today and Yesterday 


_W.WALTON BUTTERWORTH, appointed last fall as head 
_ of the U.S. mission to the European Steel and Coal Com- 


munity, attended the Foreign Service School in 1928 and 


received his first assignment abroad as Vice Consul, Singa- 
pore in 1929, 


WALWORTH BARBOUR who succeeded Mr. Butterworth 
as Minister and Deputy Chief of Mission at London, was a 
Vice Consul at Naples in 1931 and attended the School 
in *32, 


JACOB D. BEAM, successor to Mr. Barbour as Deputy 


_ Assistant Secretary for European Affairs, was a clerk at 


Geneva in 1931 and attended the School in 732. 
FRANCIS B. STEVENS who succeeded Mr. Beam as Direc- 


tor, Office of Eastern European Affairs, was a clerk at 
Prague in 1931 and attended the School in °32. 


James Grafton Rogers 


| JAMES GRAFTON ROGERS, of Denver, assumed his duties 


as Assistant Secretary of State on March 10, 1931. The 
oath of office was administered to him by Miles M. Shand, 
of the Foreign Personnel Office, in the presence of Mr. 
Stimson and other officers of the Department. 

Mr. Rogers resigned his position in 1933 and became 
Master, Timothy Dwight College and Professor of law at 
Yale. During the war he was in the Office of Strategic 
Services and for several years thereafter he was president 
of the Foreign Bondholders’ Protective Council. 

The former Assistant Secretary’s activities as a member 
of the Hoover Commission, and his many extensive trips 
abroad in recent years, have kept him in close touch with 
Foreign Service interests and personnel. 

The Rogers’ home is at Aspen Grove, Georgetown, in the 
Colorado mountains, where the writer and his wife are 
frequent visitors. 


HOSMER-DURHAM. Married at Danielson, Conn., on 
March 15, 1931, Consul Charles Bridgham Hosmer and Miss 
Effa Hood Durham of Harriman, Tennessee. 


_ HONEYMOON TRAIL: “. .. Mr. and Mrs. (Bob) Murphy, 


amid showers of rice, boarded the Congressional Limited 
for New York, Lake Placid, and Montreal. Upon their 
return from their honeymoon, Mr. Murphy will undergo 


_ the usual month’s instruction period before being assigned 


to a_ post. 


JOURNAL) 


(From TEN YEARS AGO in April, 1931 
(Continued on page 16) 
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RCA International Division brings you new 
RCA WHIRLPOOL Automatic Washers and Dryers 


SYMBOL OF THE WORLD’S FINEST HOME LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


Now the RCA International Division 
and its distributors announce new RCA 
WHIRLPOOL Washers and Dryers, from 
the world’s leading manufacturer of 
automatic home laundry equipment. 
RCA WHIRLPOOL Washers and Dryers 
bear the famous RCA emblem, borne 
always by products for better living. 

You've never seen clothes washed so 
clean—so fast! The new RCA WHIRLPOOL 
Imperial, shown here, has two washing 
actions! Washes delicate fabrics with 
gentle, slow-action speed, other clothes 
at a brisker pace! Seven complete rinses! 
Plus an ultraviolet lamp! See the new 
Imperial, leader in a full line of auto- 
matic electric washers and dryers. 
Dryers also available in gas models. See 
your RCA WHIRLPOOL Distributor or write 
to RCA International Division. 


New RCA WHIRLPOOL Im- 
perial Washer shown alone 
and with the matching !m- 
perial Dryer. 


RCA WHIRLPOOL appliances are products of Whirlpool-Seeger 
Corp., U.S.A. & and RCA used by authority and under control 
of trademark owner, Radio Corporation of America. 


Distributed internationally by: 
RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y., U.S.A. 


RCA WHIRLPOOL HOME LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT « RCA REFRIGERATORS « RCA FREEZERS 
RCA ESTATE* RANGES ¢ RCA WHIRLPOOL AIR CONDITIONERS * DUO-THERM* 


*Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and other countries. 
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Lonc active in promoting commerce 
among the peoples of the Americas, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank today is in the 
vanguard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 


promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 
NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WOOSTER SCHOOL, 
DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Wooster is a young, small, boys’ boarding school 
with a rather unique curriculum, emphasizing the 
liberal arts and preparing boys largely for colleges 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic States area. 

Boys of all faiths are eligible, though the School 


is Episcopalian in its origin and present religious 
influence. 


Special scholarship help is available, as needed, 
to qualified sons of Foreign Service personnel. 


For information and catalogue write to The 
Reverend John D. Verdery, Headmaster. 
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Members of the American Foreign Service 

can depend upon this firm promptly to 

fill orders for Engraved cards, Invitations, 
Stationery, etc. 


“BREWWD 


ENGRAVERS 
to Washington’s Most Distinguished Residents 
Reasonable Prices 


1217 G Street : Wasnincron, D. C. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (from page 14) 


SATURDAY HALF HOLIDAYS: Congress passed a bill 
providing that four hours work on Saturday would con- 
stitute a full day’s work for government employees. . . . On 
the afternoon of March 7. the occasion of the first half 
holiday, the downtown streets of Washington assumed a 
carnival aspect. 


A TUNNEL FOR DOLLY: “One of the underground pas- 
sages in Washington is said to have run from the ‘Octagon 
House’ at 18th Street and New York Avenue, to the White 
House. It therefore must have passed under the ground 
where the State Department now stands. It is said that 
the passage was constructed in order that Dolly Madison 
might escape from the White House if it should be attacked 
during the War of 1812.” (From a Washington paper) 


Live Dolls 
LILLIAN GROSVENOR COVILLE, wife of Consul Cabot 


Coville, Kobe, Japan, has a beautifully illustrated article in 
the JOURNAL on “The Puppet Theater of Japan.” The 
author begins: “In my younger days I had always wanted a 
live doll; or if I could not have one. I would have been 
satisfied with merely seeing one. Often I would creep into 
the nursery late at night hoping to be rewarded by the 
sight of the teddy bear and old rag doll performing a 
minuet in the moonlight, but I never was able to catch them 
off their guard, At last, kindly, but mis-informed, grown- 
ups assured me that dolls are inanimate. that they never, 
never come to life. I had to grow up and journey half way 
round the world before I was able to prove them wrong. 


Ambassador and Mrs. William R. Castle had 
aor at tee fame of the doll theater. the Bunraku-za, and 
on their trip from Tokyo to the central district of Japan 
paid a visit to this outpost of a bygone day. Between the 
acts the manager of the theater invited us all to tea, and 
in the little reception room our hostess proved to be a 
beautiful doll, perhaps four feet tall, who stood in front of 
a handsome, imperturbable young man clad in ceremonial 
raiment. The lovely creature herself was gowned in a 
gorgeous blue kimono, handsomely embroidered in the 
style of another day. Every motion was exprezsive of 
femininity and grace as she daintily bowed her charming 
head, held out an exquisite hand in welcome to each one 
of us, and listened attentively, though deprecatingly, to all 
our words of praise and thanks. Here indeed was the live 
doll of my dreams..... 


And here is Mrs. Coville’s closing thought: “When you 
come to Japan, don’t fail to see the live dolls.” 


AN OLD FAVORITE: “One of.the stories told in the State 
Department about Under Secretary Cotton involves an 
American stowaway on a trans-Atlantic airplane flight. 
When the stowaway landed in Paris, the American Embassy 
cabled for instructions. Mr. Cotton cabled the following 
laconic reply, ‘Laugh it off. A few minutes later the 
message came back from the code room with word that 
there was no equivalent for ‘laugh’ in the code book. ‘What’. 
remarked Mr. Cotton, ‘can you do with a country that 
never uses the word laugh?’ ”—Baltimore Sun. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


A Manchester Guardian Inquiry 


| 


Ever since the betrayal of the Foreign Office by Burgess 
and Maclean the Foreign Service has believed itself sus- 
pected by a large part of the public. It knows that it is 
often represented as a service inefficient and overpaid, 
divided into cliques, out of touch with the times, ignorant 
of the countries with which it is supposed to deal, spending 
its time at cocktail parties, meeting the wrong people, ob- 
sessed with pension prospects, its members bound together 
in a trade union whose main rule is that all should stand 
defensively together against the public and that the ineffi- 
cient and unworthy should never be heavily penalised. 

The criticism by the public may put the Foreign Service 
on its mettle, and, as the service recognises that it needs to 
win again the confidence of the public, it may produce good 
results. But naturally the service is touchy, and if the 
criticisms are presented in an exaggerated form, it will act 
defensively or neurotically. Reform will then be less easy. 
Good men will resign, and good recruits will not come for- 
ward; this has happened in the State Department, as the 
result of the McCarthy persecution. The coming debates 
in Parliament will do more harm than good if the wrong 
points are made. 


The Unsuitable 


The main lesson of the Burgess-Maclean case was the 
need for the service to cut off shrivelled branches more 
ruthlessly. Everybody now agrees that on account of their 
general conduct Burgess and Maclean should have been re- 
garded as unprofitable servants of the State and been 
removed, even if they had not gone in for treason. For- 
mally, the Foreign Office has all the powers it needs for 
dealing with unsatisfactory staff. Under the Foreign Service 
Act of 1943 the Secretary of State may end the service of 
any member; if he has been in the service for ten years 
and attained a certain rank, he is paid a proportionate 
pension, and thus considerations of humanity need play 
less a part in discouraging this compulsory retirement. In 
the last twelve years fifty-nine officers of the superior branch 
have been removed in this way. The Secretary of State 
may lack the initiative to act resolutely, but he needs no 
additional authority; in fact, his ability to discharge civil 
servants might one day be abused by a Minister who was 
intolerant of criticism, although there is the safeguard that 
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How to Raise Its Efficiency 


officers can ask to be heard by a Foreign Office board. 
Security precautions may need to be tightened, but nobody 
thinks seriously that the Foreign Office will work better if 
its members feel they are watched by Government spies. 


How to protect the Service against treachery or the grossly 
incompetent is the least difficult of the problems. A more 
serious one is how to raise the general level of efficiency. 
The present organisation of the Foreign Office dates from 
the reforms made by the Foreign Service Act of 1943. This 
did various things. Partly out of a desire to “democratise” 
the Foreign Office, it amalgamated the diplomatic and con- 
sular and commercial services. Along with this, it abolished 
the regional services—such as the China Consular Service 
and the Levant Consular Service—which had produced gen- 
erations of specialists. Since then the governing idea has 
been that Foreign Service officers must be interchangeable. 
They must be ready to go anywhere or do anything, and 
fill all the posts in the embassies, including the commercial 


ones which formerly had been filled by the Board of Trade. 


The reforms have not worked out quite as was intended. 
The abolition of the regional services has taken away some 
of the expertness in the conduct of foreign relations. The 
motives for their suppression has seemed praiseworthy; it 
was argued that it was unfair and unhealthy that men of 
ability should be confined to serve in one area and should 
thus be deprived, except in special cases, of the opportunity 
of promotion open to ordinary members of the service. 
Moreover, some of the experts trained in the specialised 
services had become so very expert, had specialised so 
narrowly that they had lost all balance; the affairs of their 
region seemed to them more important than those of all 
the rest of the world. Some might become notable scholars, 
but some were crotchety or eccentric or had obsessing griev- 
ances. Certainly there was a case for a new system, but 
a price has been paid. The supply of officers with thorough- 
ly expert knowledge is running out. The recent success 
of some who had been bred in these special services has 
underlined the question of what the Foreign Service will do 
when no more are left. Sir Esler Dening, a product of the 
Japan Service. is a model Ambassador in Japan, because 
he thinks and speaks perfect Japanese. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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SOME PROBLEMS 
POLITICAL REPORTING 


BY MARTIN F. HERZ 


The U. S. Government is probably now more copiously 
informed on developments in foreign affairs than any other 
government in the world. It is highly questionable whether 
this means that we are better informed. Indeed, the very 
quantity of incoming intelligence has confronted us with 
new and important problems of evaluation, problems of 
procedure on the reporting and receiving ends, which in- 
volve new difficulties and even dangers. For it is entirely 
possible to have a large amount of factually accurate in- 
formation and yet to be ill-informed. What is more, it is 
entirely possible to be totally misled about a political situa- 
tion, solely on the basis of accurate information. 

Two examples will suffice to indicate the problem. At 
one of the posts where I served as political officer, I occa- 
sionally lunched with a colleague of another Embassy, who 
was charged with political reporting on relations between 
his country and the country to which we were both ac- 
credited. Let us call his country Graustark and the country 
in which we worked Illyria. My friend had the entire press 
of Illyria scrutinized every day for statements or comments 
which were either pro- or anti-Graustark. In fact, he had 
established an elaborate card index in which were noted 
any comments whatsoever made about his country. In the 
Parliament of Illyria, where we both sat often in the diplo- 
matic box, his pencil started to move with feverish speed 
whenever his own country was being mentioned in a de- 
bate, even if only in passing; and he could cite with amaz- 
ing accuracy the position taken by any political leader of 
Illyria on any occasion with respect to Graustark. 

As a result, his reporting tended to convey the idea that 
Illyria was practically divided between pro- and anti-Graus- 
tark exponents and that the relationship with Graustark 
was a subject that permeated all important political dis- 
cussions. His Foreign Ministry repeatedly complimented 
him on the comprehensive nature of his reports. One can 
imagine his superiors exclaiming: “At last, we are getting 
the kind of intelligence we needed—not this pointless stuff 
about internal wranglings among political parties and pres- 
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sure groups over issues that do not interest us, but the real 
inside information on relations between our two countries.” 

However, the Foreign Ministry of Graustark was certainly 
badly informed on the two most important subjects for 
political reporting on Illyria: The first was a change of 
government which was principally unrelated to the problems 
between Illyria and Graustark. The second was an impor- 
tant consequent development directly concerning Graustark- 
Illyrian relations, but which occurred principally as the 
result of factors extraneous to those relations. The kind of 
reporting the Foreign Ministry got from my colleague had 
not prepared them for these occurrences which concerned 
the very essence of their relations with the country in 
question. 


Honest Misrepresentation 


The other example will perhaps seem less remote. When 
1 was assigned to another country, which we may call 
Ruritania, we received from time to time most interesting 
reports about the penetration of the police force of that 
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country by a dangerously subversive, foreign-controlled 
political party, which we may call the Comrade Party. One 
report was thus entitled “Comrade party members in the 
police force of District I.” Two weeks later, another report 
would come in, entitled “Comrade party members in police 
force of District IV.” A careful check showed these reports 
to be entirely accurate. In fact, they even gave the indi- 
vidual names of the party members and their positions. 

After a few months, the stream of these reports, which 
continued to Washington, conveyed not only the impression 
that there were Comrade party members in the police of 
Districts I, I], IV, XII, XVIII and XXV of Ruritania. It 
also conveyed the distinct impression that the whole police 
force of Ruritania was thoroughly penetrated by subversives. 

Now, these reports were accurate as far as they went. But 
it was also accurate, and much more relevant, that the per- 
centage of such unreliable and dangerous persons was very 
small, that it was constantly decreasing due to the vigorous 
anti-Comrade activity of the Ruritanian government, that 
every one of those subversive elements was known to that 
government, and that in fact the nominal rolls of those 
unreliable persons had been obtained from the Ruritanian 
officials who were weeding out the subversives. Without 
this collateral information and without appropriate evalua- 
tion, the accurate reports received by Washington on the 
problem were totally misleading, creating an impression 
exactly opposite from that which should have been con- 
veyed. This is a case where the U. S. Government would 
have been better informed if a mass of accurate but in- 
sufficiently evaluated intelligence had never been trans- 
mitted. It would have taken courage, however. to prevent 
such reports from going in or, at the very least, initiative 
so to amend them that they did not convey the wrong 
impression. 

That not only judgment but also courage and initiative 
belong to the equipment of the political reporter and ana- 
lyst is not new. The amount of courage required is not 
large, however, for as Secretary Dulles has stated in his 
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message to the Foreign Service in January 1953, “loyalty 
does not, of course, call for anyone to practice intellectual 
dishonesty or to distort his reporting to please superiors. 
Our foreign policies will prevail only if they are based on 
honest evaluations of the facts.” 

In olden times, the messengers bearing evil tidings to the 
court of Artaxerxes used to be beheaded. Today, it is more 
the bearer of glad tidings who may fear to be suspect (of 
complacency, if not more), but there is no need for him 
to fear his head will be lopped off. In the long run, a 
reporter is judged by his batting average. 


The Locus of Analysis 

Having illustrated how it is possible to be misled on the 
basis of accurate but overly copious information, we may 
return to the initial proposition that the mass of incoming 
intelligence raises new procedural problems of reporting 
and evaluation. For it is obvious that information alone 
does not enlighten the policy-maker. He is not only inter- 
ested in what is happening, he is interested above all in 
the implications for American policy of what is happening, 
and for that reason he needs to have, in the last analysis. 
an understanding of what is likely to happen. In general, 
any intelligence about political developments in a foreign 
country is important to our Government to the extent that 
it bears, directly or indirectly, on the likely foreign policy 
of that country. To have a complicated situation clearly 
reported is important, but it is not enough. What the U. S. 
Government requires to know above all is what a given 
event or development means. 

This involves no longer evaluation of individual items 
of intelligence, but analysis and interpretation of a stream 
of intelligence. As long as intelligence was selective and 
relatively scant, it may well have been possible to have 
most of the analysis done at the receiving end. But to the 
extent that intelligence becomes more plentiful and less 
selective, which is what we have been witnessing increas- 
ingly since the last war, it is becoming also increasingly 
important that the reporting post itself furnish the bulk of 
this analysis and interpretation. 

The reporting officer who accurately reports what is hap- 
pening is no longer doing his job properly unless he is 
also willing to give the opinion of his post of what a given 
development means. This also calls for courage because it 
inevitably involves a measure of prediction, and he who 
never makes a prediction is likely never to be wrong. But 
in the larger sense in which we are here discussing political 
reporting, he is also never right. This kind of “playing it 
safe” must also have been in the Secretary’s mind when he 
said no one should practice intellectual dishonesty to please 
superiors. 

No one should think that this is a new problem related 
only to recent developments in domestic American politics 
and that it is unknown to the foreign services of other times 
or other countries. In all institutional careers conformity 
has always been regarded as a safer means of getting ahead 
than originality, and diplomats have often in history de- 


plored the tendency of men of their profession to hedge 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 1433- 
1477. This portrait, which hangs in the Berlin 
Museum, has been attributed to Roger van 
der Weyden (or his school). 


By Witu1aM R. TyLer 


The despatches of the Milanase Ambassadors, 


The custom of sending envoys and missions to negotiate 
treaties and discharge special business with other rulers 
goes back to earliest antiquity. However, with the excep- 
tion of Rome (where the other Christian states had already 
long maintained resident representatives) it was not until 
the middle of the XVth century that permanent Ambassa- 
dors were frequently assigned to other courts. 

The problems of distance and insecurity resulting from 
the semi-continuous warfare of the Middle Ages usually 
made it impossible to have permanent Embassies, or to keep 
open a two-way channel of communication between one 
state and its representative in another. 

However, as the decentralization of feudal society gave 
way to a greater concentration of public authority in the 
hands of the King, and as relations between states acquired 
a more permanent character, the need made itself felt in- 
creasingly to maintain an Ambassador at each important 
foreign court, in order to exert influence in support of the 
foreign policy of the state, and as a source of political and 
military intelligence. 

A further impetus toward the creation of a permanent 
‘diplomatic establishment was provided by an event of 
catastrophic import for Christianity: the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453. Suddenly. the Kings 
and Princes of the West became aware of the imminent 
‘peril in which they stood; and this. precipitated a flurry of 
consultation and diplomatic activity which helped to give 
a more formal expression to the conduct of international 
relations. In particular, an immediate need was felt for 
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1474-1477— 


closer exchanges between Venice and the other Italian 
states on the one hand, and countries north of the Alps on 
the other, in order to consider ways and means of meeting 
the new danger from the East and, if possible, of mounting 
another crusade. 

The only Prince of the West who had hitherto publicly 
drawn attention to the threat to Christendom represented 
by the pressure of the Ottoman Empire on Constantinople 
was Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, the “Grand Duke 
of the West,” as Islamic merchants themselves called him. 
Burgundy, moreover, was the only state which enjoyed the 
prestige and commanded the resources required of leader- 
ship for such an emergency. And so, when Constantinople 
had fallen, it was to Burgundy that the Republic of Venice 
and the other Italian states turned first and foremost; and 
Burgundy became the diplomatic center of Europe. 

However it was no easier then than it is now to weld 
the conflicting ambitions and policies of the nations of the 
West into a defensive community against the common 
danger. Progress was slow, and the results, in the end. 
were meager. The tide of Islam was permitted to creep 
forward, encouraged in the XVIth century by an alliance 
with France, to be stemmed finally only beneath the walls 
of Vienna in 1683. 

Few diplomatic documents of the XVth century have 
come down to us. Some were recorded by contemporary 
historians but most have perished. Fortunately, however. 
there has survived a series of about 300 despatches and 
messages between Galeazzo-Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan. 
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and his Ambassadors to France, Burgundy, Savoy, and 
several other states, in the years, 1474-1477.* Not only do 
these despatches give us a unique insight into the diplomatic 
reporting and practice of the times, but they cover a period 
of extraordinary interest for the history of Europe. It 
witnessed the desperate attempt of Charles the Bold, the 
last Duke of Burgundy, to fulfill the policy of his prede- 
cessors, and to weld his posséssions into a permanent state 
finally and irrevocably independent of the Kingdom of 
France and of the Holy Roman Empire. The historical 
origins and justification of this policy go back to the IXth 
century, when the Empire of Charlemagne was divided up 
by his son Louis among his three sons, of whom Lothair 
received the central portion which included the Low Coun- 
tries and Burgundy. 

In the fall of 1474 Charles the Bold was occupied in a 
long and unsuccessful siege of the Imperial city of Neuss, 
on the Rhine, which lasted until June of 1475. After this 
he undertook a military campaign against France, planned 
in common with his brother-in-law Edward IV of England. 
However the wily King of France, Louis XI, bought off 
the Englishman who returned to his island, leaving Charles 
the Bold to fend for himself. The Duke of Burgundy then 
proceeded to overrun the Duchy of Lorraine, which stood 
between his possessions of the Low Countries to the North 
and the Duchy and County of Burgundy to the South. 


revenge on the Swiss who, under the leadership of Bern, 
and encouraged and financed by Louis XI, had raided 
Southern Burgundy and Savoy. Early in 1476 he crossed 
the Jura into Switzerland and on March 2 received his 
first and humiliating defeat at Grandson (on the northern 
shore of the Lake of Neuchatel). Regrouping his armies 
near Lausanne, he marched on Bern three months later but 
was decisively routed on the borders of the Swiss Con- 
federacy at the fortified town of Morat on the lake of the 
same name, on June 22, barely escaping with his life. On 
January 5, 1477, Charles the Bold was killed while trying 
to recapture Nancy, capital of Lorraine, which had been 
retaken by the Duke, René II. 

With the death of Charles the Bold vanished the dream 
of the Dukes, who for over one hundred years had trans- 
mitted from father to son a policy of increasing ambition 
and a growing prospect of the establishment of a great 
and powerful state between France and the Empire, making 
up by its industrial and commercial wealth, and by its 
command of the vital communication lines and trade routes 
of Europe for what it lacked in compactness. 

It is with these events that the despatches deal. Through 
them we follow the story to its climax, with a dramatic 
vividness which no historical account could render. We 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Early in 1475 he had contracted an alliance with the Duke 
of Milan, hitherto the ally of Louis XI. He already en- 
joyed very friendly relations with the Duchess of Savoy, 
sister of Louis XI, whose territory reached from Southern 
Burgundy to the Duchy of Milan. Thus secure, at least 
temporarily, on three points of the compass, Charles the 
Bold might have been expected to consolidate his position, 
build up his armies again, and prepare for a decisive test 
of strength with France. Instead, he determined to take 
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*F. de Gingins la Sarra: 

“Dépéches des Ambassadeurs Milanais sur les Campagnes 
de Charles-le-Hardi Duc de Bourgogne de 1474 a 1477,” 
Paris and Geneva 1858, 2 vols. The Ambassador’s reports 
are written in Italian which still retains many Latinisms. 
Documents of Burgundian origin are in French, and there is 
one text in Latin. The spelling in the reports is uncertain; 
even the names occasionally vary, though this may be due 
to a copyist’s error. 
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After a migratory life and an opportunity to see the 
world, together with a comparative freedom of choice, the 
question might well arise—‘Where do retired FSOs settle 
down?” When the average American retires, he owns a 
home, has established himself in the community and there 
is an inclination to settle there. Most FSOs. however. do 
not own a home, and, when retirement comes at a foreign 
post, the world is open to choose from. 

The November issue of the FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 
lists the names and addresses of 584 FSOs retired. Of 
these, 491 settled in the United States. while 93, or about 
one-fifth, have foreign addresses. 

The most popular place is Washington, D. C. This choice 
is probably due to a combination of circumstances. Most 
FSOs have served in Washington and know the city. Some. 
having given up their houses in their original home towns. 
have. while in the service, acquired property in Washington. 
Also many FSOs are transferred to Washington toward the 
end of their career service and find themselves established 
in Washington when their retirement comes. Then there is 
the attraction of being in the nation’s capital, with the op- 
portunity of attending sessions of the Senate, House of 
Representatives, Supreme Court and many other organiza- 
tions and enjoying the international atmosphere of Wash- 
ington. 

A recent additional attraction to Washington is provided 
by the organization of DACOR (Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers Retired) which now owns its own home and offers 
a gathering place for retired FSOs. On the principle of the 
old adage that “birds of a feather. flock together.” some 
FSOs apparently prefer to settle down in a place where 
they will find old friends and associates. rather than go to 
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Foreign Service 
Officers Settle Down 


By GARDNER RICHARDSON 
FSO Retired 


a region which will cut them off from previous ties and in- 
terests. At all events, 93, or about one-fifth of all retired 
FSOs have settled in Washington. 


California ranks second in popularity with 69. This is 
probably largely due to climate and the general attraction 
to retired people. New York ranks third with 47, of whom 
26 are listed in New York City and 21 elsewhere in the 
state. Florida comes next with 44, the attraction probably 
being similar to California. Next comes Virginia with 
34 and Maryland with 30. The reason for the choice of 
these two states is probably similar to the appeal of Wash- 
ington. 

Among the remaining areas New England ranks high, 
including 24 in Connecticut, 15 in Massachusetts. 8 in 
Maine, 5 in New Hampshire, and 4 in Vermont. Among 


other southern states are North Carolina with 15, South 
Carolina, 6: Mississippi. 5; Georgia and Louisiana with 
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4 each. There are seven states with 3 each. four with 2 
each, and ten with one each. There are six states in which 
no FSO on the published list has settled, namely Idaho. 
Kentucky, Nevada, North Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming. 
See page 53 for the full list. 

One of the most interesting features of the list is the 
large number who have settled in foreign countries. Many 
reasons can be advanced for this fact. FSOs frequently 


become especially attached to some particular country and 
when wrenched away they say, “I will return here some 
day. 


* As they serve in other posts, this favorite country 
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becomes more and more attractive to them in their thoughts 
and when retirement comes they either return, or if it 
happens they are already there, they simply remain. There 
is often the added bond that some have found their wives 
in these countries. Furthermore, many seek an occupation 
after retirement and their residence in a particular country 
has developed contacts, which lead to business offers. 

Among the foreign countries, France easily leads with 
15 followed by Switzerland with 8, Canada 7, Mexico 7, 
Spain 6, England 5, Sweden 5, and Germany 4. Ten coun- 
tries have attracted two each and 16 one each. The full 
list follows: 


Switzerland 1 
1 
1 
Brazil 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic _.. 2 Uruguay I 
2 Virgin Islands 1 
Union of So. Africa 


(Continued on page 53) 
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A sunny street in the Old City of Jerusalem. 


I never knew a person could stay overnight in the Holy 
Sepulcher until Sister Mary Elias mentioned it to me: 
“Why, yes, there are services all night long; Greek, Roman, 
Armenian, and Coptic. It is very interesting and the sing- 
ing is beautiful.” The idea intrigued me. Anybody can 
visit the Holy Sepulcher, but who would think of staying 
there, locked in, all through the night? 

The doors of the Holy Sepulcher are opened at dawn 
and closed at dusk. The hours, of course, vary from winter 
to summer, depending on the length of the day. Although 
the Holy Sepulcher is jointly claimed by numerous Chris- 
tian religious communities, the keys to the door have been 
in the possession of Moslems, the Nuseibeh family, for 
hundreds of years, while the privilege of opening the doors 
is granted to another Moslem family, the Judi’s. Each of 
the Christian communities takes a turn in paying a fee to 
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By Murtet 


have the doors opened daily. The fee, I have been told, is 
more honorary than monetary, although considering that 
it has been paid for hundreds of years it has certainly 
added up to a considerable amount. 

I arrived in Jerusalem from the Embassy in Amman 
about 4:30 p.m. one day in late autumn. Sister Mary Elias 
and another friend, a nurse at the hospital in Bethlehem, 
were at the taxi station waiting for me. “We must hurry,” 
said Sister. The days were getting shorter and the Holy 
Sepulcher would be closing early. So, laden down with 
our heavy blankets and lunch baskets, we hurried into the 
old City of Jerusalem, down the narrow streets, past the 
little food shops with their hanging meats and vegetables, 
to the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 

“I shall go ahead,” said Sister, “and you follow right 
behind me without talking to anyone. If they discover that 
vou are an American we will all be finished.” (I later 
learned that this concern of Sister’s was not necessary; it 
is not too unusual for visitors to remain in the church all 
night—especially if they are guests of the various orders 
that have convents or monasteries connected with the 
church. However, we were “on our own” and that might 
have caused a bit of unwillingness on the part of the guard.) 

Ingrid and I, following orders carefully and looking 
neither right nor left, hurried after Sister into the church. 
A Greek service was going on in the vicinity of the Calvary 
Altar and it was easy to mingle with the crowd and then 
make our way to a small balcony on the Greek Orthodox 
side of the church, facing directly in front of the Tomb. 
“This balcony was reserved for members of the Royal 
Family years ago,” said Sister. (I didn’t find out until later 
that she was referring to the Russian Royal Family.) The 
balcony did afford a wonderful view of the entire church 
except that scaffolding has been put up in recent years to 
preserve the tottering structure of the church and the cross- 
beams hid much from our sight. “Don’t put down any 
blankets or coats,”’ said Sister, “until I sweep the place out 
and use DDT. We don’t want to get any little beasts, you 
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know.” Sure enough, out of her cloth bag, she pulled a 
small broom and a flit can, and began to sweep and DDT 
the small baleony. A Greek priest came by. “What are you 
doing?” he asked. Sister told him and he began laughing. 
Then he saw Ingrid and me. 


“English?” he asked. “No,” answered Ingrid, “I’m Swed- 
ish and my friend is American.” He looked at us a moment 
and then said, “Are you going to stay all night?” “Yes,” 
we answered, wondering if the jig was up. The priest 
nodded his head as though he approved the idea and said 
nothing more. 


“I must go and get some more blankets,” said Sister. 
She disappeared for about five minutes and came back with 


Many such streets, lined with small shops 
displaying interesting foodstuffs, lead 
the visitor to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. 
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three more woolen blankets. “Borrowed them from the F 
Franciscans, and also some candles and matches,” was the j 
explanation. 

About six o’clock we heard the people leaving from the 
Greek service on Calvary, and a few minutes later could 
hear the guard knocking on the floor with his big stick to 
get everyone out of the church. At exactly 6:10 p.m. (I 
looked at my watch to be sure) we heard the clanging of 
the big metal doors. “Well, now we’re safe,” said Sister, 
“the doors are closed. Let’s go visit the shrines.” So we | 
climbed down from our little perch and visited the various 
shrines of the Holy Sepulcher. I had visited them many 
times before but there was something special in seeing 

(Continued on page 52) 


A view of the Church of the Holy Sepul- One of the many shrines in the 
cher taken before the erection of the Church. This marble stone marks 
scaffolding which now supports the tot- the spot where the body of Christ 
tering walls. was anointed after death. 
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1. John Hoover, Consul General and Director USOM in Havana, 
scored an outstanding success as Captain Queeg in an Havana 
production of the “Caine Mutiny Court Martial." (See News 
from the Field) 


2. Jack Grover, Courier, shared a plane last winter with 501 
monkeys from New Delhi to Dhahran. The monkeys from a farm in 
Delhi, were bound for a research center in Texas. This month's 
cover is the work of Mr. Grover. 
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3. Mrs. H. Hoskins, Mrs. W. Park Armstrong, Mrs. 1. W. Car- 
penter, Jr., Mrs. George V. Allen, Mrs. Livingston Merchant, Mrs. 
Carl McCardle, Mrs. Loy Henderson, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
Mrs. John B. Hollister, Mrs. Wilbur Carr, Mrs. Herman Phleger, 
Mrs. Henry Holland, Mrs. Robert Bowie, Mrs. Scott McLeod, and 
Mrs. John F. Simmons were honored guests at the December 
luncheon of the Foreign Service Wives Association. Mrs. Raymond 
Hare, president of the group, is seated between Mrs. Hoover and 
Mrs. Hollister. 
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4. The Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Fuad Koprulu; Minister 
Counselor Foy D. Kohler, and the Greek Ambassador to Turkey, 
Jean D. Kalergis, met at a recent social gathering in Ankara. 


5. Two shipmates enjoyed a reunion during the SEATO confer- 
ence of military advisers in Melbourne recently. Admiral Felix 
B. Stump, Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, is shown shaking hands 
with Robert J. Boylan, acting Country Public Affairs officer in 
Australia. Boylan, who is a Commander in the Naval reserve, served 
with Admiral Stump in 1943-44 aboard the aircraft carrier, Lexington. 
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6. Ambassador H. Freeman Matthews with the thirty-year service 
award presented to him by Deputy Chief of Mission, Andreas G. 
Ronhovde. Mr. Matthews entered the Service in January, 1924. 


7. Captain Fisby (Richard Babcock) and Sakini (Zainal Alam) 
set out for Tobiki and found themselves with many unexpected 
passengers. John Patrick's Pulitzer prize-winning "Teahouse of the 
August Moon" was staged recently in Kuala Lumpur. (See News 
from the Field) 
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NEWS to the FIELD 


“Historic in Its Significance” 


President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton University in a 
recent statement regarding President Eisenhower’s com- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission Report on Personnel 
and Civil Service said “I believe I reflect the feelings of my 
colleagues on the task force (which provided the basis for 
the commission’s recommendations) in stating that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s letter of January 26, 1956, to Chairman 
Philip Young of the Civil Service Commission will be 
historic in its significance for better government for the 
American people. No government can be better than the 
public servants who compose it... . 

“The President requests a program of action taking into 
account the commission’s recommendations for strengthen- 
ing the political executive group. Asserting that ‘. . . con- 
tinuity in the administration of government functions de- 
pends upon a strong career service,’ President Eisenhower 
endorses the commission’s recommendation for the creation 
of a nonpolitical senior civil service to man the highest 
civilian career positions. 

“Pointing out that this group would be selected by a 
special board on the basis of merit from the best of the Civil 
Service employees, the President states: ‘I am fully in accord 
with the principles upon which this highly constructive pro- 
posal is based.’ 

“As one who has spent many years in the world of edu- 
cation, I feel certain that this heralds a new era for those 
of our young citizens who will aid the nation through public 
service during some part of their careers.” 


Service in the Red Orbit 


In an interesting INS series that appeared in the Los 
Angeles Examiner |ast fall Representative Patrick J. Hil- 
lings, Republican of California, described his three-week 
tour of Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania 
and paid special tribute to diplomats: “America’s diplomats 
working and living in the Soviet orbit under horrible con- 
ditions are truly ‘unsung heroes’ of freedom. They are 
harassed economically. Communist governments make them 
change their dollars into local currencies at fantastic rates 
which make living costs unbelievable. Red regimes either 
refuse or delay helping American diplomats get living quar- 
ters... . We should be very proud of our American diplo- 
mats serving us behind the Iron Curtain. . . . We should 
try to make it possible for the American representatives in 
the Red orbit to live decently. In many cases they don’t— 
they only exist.” 


*““Moscow’s European Satellites’’ 


“Moscow’s European Satellites,” a looseleaf handbook, 
was planned and compiled by ALBERT W. SHERER, JR.. now 
stationed in Prague, during his assignment in the Depart- 
ment from 1951 to early 1955. Perceiving the utility which 
such a compilation would have as a‘source of concise and 
separate information about the captive countries of Eastern 
Europe, Mr. Sherer devoted a large part of his private time 
over a period of several years to the task of assembling and 
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organizing unclassified but significant data on important 
aspects of satellite affairs. Mr. Sherer deserves to be con- 
gratulated for producing this excellent handbook and for 
the initiative, interest, and patient effort which he put into 
its preparation. 


“A Service Teen-Ager Reflects” 


Dorothy McCardle, Washington Post and Times column- 
ist, devoted a front-page Sunday column early in February 
to describing the JOURNAL’s article by Don EmMerson, 
which she says “has given this town a few hearty chuckles 
recently. He is fifteen-year-old Don Emmerson, son of 
Georgetown University Foreign Service School graduate, 
Joun K. EMMErson, who is now counselor at the American 
Embassy in Beirut, Lebanon. While millions of words 
against or in defense of American teens pour into print, 
the witty, sane words of this fifteen-year old in behalf of 
his contemporaries are being read here. His opus entitled, 
‘A Service Teen-ager Reflects’ appears in the FOREIGN 
SERVICE JOURNAL (of November). Don begins his hilarious 
account of his journey through fifteen schools. . . .” 


Training of Youthful Technicians 


Speaking before a House Foreign Affairs subcommittee, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt said that though we “still have 
to be in the lead” in nuclear and other military weapons, 
“We should realize that our battlefield is now the economic 
battle field. 

“One of the cleverest things the Soviets have started, and 
one of the things we have paid least attention to” is the 
training of specialists from their youth to serve in particular 
areas in the world. Russian technicians go abroad well 
trained in a scientific field as well as able to speak the 
foreign language. 

“We can do it, and we can do it better,” she added. 


The New JFSOC 


JFSOC, the new Junior Foreign Service Officers club, is 
an informal social organization composed of junior FSOs 
and FSRs assigned to Washington. It was formed in Octo- 
ber, 1955 on the initiative of a group of junior officers who 
felt the need existed for some kind of framework to bring 
together a hitherto unorganized group. 

JFSOC, we understand, already boasts a roll of 56 active 
members. The club is designed to offer junior officers those 
opportunities which are not possible when pursued indi- 
vidually, and, as such, it can play a significant role during 
a Washington assignment. 

JFSOC has two primary purposes: 

(a) To extend hospitality and provide informal as- 
sistance to junior officers entering the Foreign Service 
or returning to the Department; and 

(b) To provide opportunities for increased social con- 
tacts among junior Foreign Service officers in Washington 
and with junior officers in the embassies and international 
organizations here. 

The Club does not compete with the Foreign Service Asso- 
ciation; the purposes and functions are designed to serve 
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only the special needs and primarily those of a social nature 
of junior officers. JFSOC has enjoyed the cooperation and 
-upport of the Association and has, on several occasions, 
taken advantage of its kind offer to utilize its facilities. 
Social activities of the Club have included parties at the 
Association, DACOR House, and at homes of various mem- 
bers. In mid-March the Club sponsored a cocktail party to 
which the Second and Third Secretaries from four embassies 
were invited; it is contemplated that parties of this type will 
be held periodically. In addition, the Club has sponsored a 


volley-ball team in an inter-embassy league, and through its . 


Hospitality Committee has given assistance to newly-as- 
signed officers. 

Any FSO or FSR in grade 5 or 6 who expects to be in 
Washington for an extended period on duty or for training 
is cordially invited to join JFSOC. The only charge is an 
initial membership fee of $2.00. Officers returning from 
overseas who are interested in joining should leave their 
names at the Foreign Service Lounge, where additional in- 


formation on the scope and organization of the Club is also 
available. 


Family Sacrifice Appreciated 


Writing in the Letters to the Editor column of the Wash- 
ington Post-Times-Herald, Michael H. Cardozo, Associate 
Professor at Cornell Law School pays tribute to all public 
servants involved in world-wide affairs and particularly to 
the career of the late George Truesdell: 

“For over 12 years Mr. Truesdell served with persistent 
integrity and quiet modesty in various Government posts 
dealing with the economic needs and activities of the Soviet 
Union. .. . To deal with Soviet affairs in our Government 
these past ten years has inevitably put one between two 
hostile fires. There has been little but frustration in nego- 
tiating with the Russians. Every little step toward agreement 
on even very minor matters has required almost endless 
planning, talking and waiting. Then, when a mite of prog- 
ress has finally been achieved, there have been the attacks 
from inside and outside our own Government, charges of 
failure, carelessness and even disloyalty. It has not been a 
happy lot, and real relief is not in sight. 

“The passing of one of those who have worked so long 
and so hard in one job involving two of these thankless 
tasks must be respectfully observed by our Government and 
its citizens ‘as a mark of gratitude for loyal public service. 
We shall always need such people, and we must somehow 
let their wives and children know that the family’s sacrifice 
is truly appreciated and will not be forgotten.” 


Shirt-Sleeve Diplomats? 


Representative Lawrence H. Smith, Republican of Wiscon- 
sin, recently called for “more shirt-sleeve diplomats on the 
firing line.” Unsatisfied with the current administration 
of foreign aid, Representative Smith told the Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense, Inc. that “we 
have thousands of men and women willing to go abroad 
and transmit the true spirit of America . . . of peace and 
kindness. We’ve been guilty over the years of bragging 
about the material things we have and the people who get 


our aid don’t like that. We make a great mistake when we 


think we can impose our way of life on other people.” 
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*Scholar-Statesmen” 


Senator John F. Kennedy, Democrat of Massachusetts, in 
a witty and comprehensive speech to book publishers at the 
Publishers’ Book Awards, held in New York in February, 
lamented the passing of the “scholar-statesman of yester- 
year” and made a plea for greater comprehension by both 
sides of the problems faced by politician and writer. Too 
few writers today concern themselves with the problems of 
politics, too few politicians have appreciation of the role 
of the writer. Too often the “intellectual” and the politician 
are mutually suspicious, he indicated. “Our political life 
today would be refreshing if our literary men assumed the 
position they used to hold in it.” Senator Kennedy’s own 


“Profiles in Courage” is currently near the top of the best 
seller list. 


Sports Item 


From Paramaribo, Surinam, BERNARD E. NADEAU writes 
us, “February 1, while playing golf with the manager of 
Pan-American World Airways, Mr. Arthur Tjina Tijie, 
I had the one-in-a-million good fortune to shoot a HOLE 
IN ONE. It was the 8th hole, using an 8 iron, at a distance 
of 100 yards. Mr. Gerald Clark, Executive Officer, ICA/ 
Surinam also witnessed the shot. The traditional celebra- 
tion was made at the 19th hole.” 


“For Outstanding Contributions” 


Senator Walter F. George, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, received the 1956 George Washington 
Award for “outstanding contributions to good Government 
during the past year,” sponsored by the American Good 
Government Society at a George Washington’s birthday 
party. The awards scroll, presented to Senator George, 
Democrat of Georgia, by Senator Byrd, Democrat of Vir- 
ginia, cited “his sterling character and his genius in state- 
craft which has won for him a place among the great men 
who have served in the United States Senate.” 


Master of Twenty-Six Languages 


Joun WeEsLEY PERKINS of the State Department’s lan- 
guage division was presented with a certificate of appreci- 
ation when he retired in February after forty years in 
Government, twenty-four of them in the Department. Mr. 
Perkins’ proficiency in twenty-six languages caused a Dept. 
official to point out that it is “highly unlikely that Mr. 
Perkins will ever have a true successor in the Division of 
Language Service.” 

And speaking of languages, the Voice of America has 
this month started broadcasting in a fifth language, Usbek. 
to the Soviet Union, increasing to forty-one the number of 
languages beamed overseas by the Voice. 


Appointments 


Ambassador FLETCHER WARREN, United States envoy 
to Venezuela, is replacing retiring Ambassador AvRA 
WarREN in Turkey. The latter has been in the Foreign 
Service since 1920, and was Ambassador to Pakistan from 
1949 to 1953. Fletcher Warren has been in the diplomatic 
service since 1921. 

The nomination of RoBert R. Bowle as an Assistant 
Secretary of State was unanimously approved February 7, 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
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UNITY AND DISCIPLINE 

A number of thoughtful officers have recently indicated 
concern over tendencies towards a lack of unity and disci- 
pline in the Foreign Service. If there is real cause for con- 
cern—and the JOURNAL believes this to be the case—it 
behooves us to examine the causes. 

Unity implies discipline, discipline implies order, and 
order implies stability. How can these concepts be recon- 
ciled with the continuing series of reorganizations, expan- 
sions, contractions and transfusions the Foreign Service 
has undergone since the war? 

Clearly, the heavy responsibilities placed on the U S. 
since World War II have required a vastly expanded 
Foreign Service in terms of both size and scope. Urgency 
necessitated emergency infusions of new blood at all levels 
until the Service could be rebuilt on the basis of recruit- 
ment at the bottom. At the same time, an unfortunate by- 
product of these structural changes has been to undermine 
the administrative stability which should characterize a 
non-political, specialized career service. This instability. 
in turn, has tended to weaken confidence in the system and 
to encourage extra-systemic activities by various groups 
with the object of compensating for the imbalance that 
results from frequent alterations in the mechanism. 

Every time an individual is admitted into the Foreign 
Service on terms differing from those hitherto generally 
applied, a new stress is introduced into the system. Every 
time the criteria regulating promotions are altered for some 
special reason another stress develops. If one section of the 
framework is reorganized, strains appear in other sections. 
In laudable efforts to prevent injustice, exceptions are 
made to accommodate “borderline” or “special” cases. 
But these turn out to affect not just a few isolated persons, 
but whole groups or classes. An exception or special con- 
sideration for one group almost inevitably produces second- 
ary dislocations for another group. Soon, an additional 
“one-time” abridgement of the rules is required to avoid 
a new injustice. Thus, no single change can be defended 
solely on its merits since it will almost certainly produce 
secondary or tertiary shock waves rumbling throughout the 
structure. 

For example, if officers integrated under the Wriston 
program had brought with them time in grade accumulated 
under a different system, they would have started off as 
new FSO’s with perhaps three to five years against them 
relative to the selection-out system of the Foreign Service 
—an obvious injustice. On the other hand, if they had 
received no credit for previous time in grade they would 
not have been eligible for promotion for perhaps as much 
as two years—another injustice to many _ highly-trained 
officers with long years of public service behind them. 
The Gordian knot was cut by reducing the eligibility re- 
quirement of the last promotions to six months. But, as 
pointed out by the Hardy Committee and discussed last 
month by the JOURNAL, this operated initially to help 
the old-line FSO’s more than the newly-integrated officers 
—a result which was certainly not in accordance with the 
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intention. (One could add that use of the promotion system 
as a compensatory mechanism is a dangerous precedent 
since, if it can be adjusted one year to accommodate one 
group, it can be readjusted another year for other groups.) 
There may be demands to resolve this situation by insti- 
tuting some “special allowance” by the next promotion 
panel in consideration of the time in grade of newly-inte- 
grated officers who were not eligible for promotion in 
1955. But such a special allowance might well work to 
the disadvantage of either pre-Wriston FSO’s who were 
not promoted by the last board or officers who have yet 
to be integrated. After all, only a limited number can 
be promoted in a given year, and if special criteria are 
applied to one group, does this not harm the interests of 
other groups by reducing their chances? The permuta- 
tions of this kind of balancing of accommodation against 
injustice are almost endless. 


Another example is the effect which the proposed _re- 
organization of the Service into eight classes would have 
had on pre-Wriston FSOs-4. (See the JOURNAL’S editorial 
for March). Surely, this group had a legitimate basis for 
concern—a concern which should be shared by the entire 
Service. Still, it is to be regretted that the Service has 
come to such a pass that one group is placed in a position 
in which it feels compelled to undertake independently the 
defense of its own interests. Whatever its intrinsic merits, 
the proposed reorganization bears the seeds of the unfor- 
tunate stresses in the lower classes of the Service and, in 
the case of the FSOs-4 it has tended to create a special class 
within a class. 

To the credit of the management of the Service, sympa- 
thetic consideration was given and an effort made to rectify 
injustice, within the limitations inherent in the change, by 
modifying the terms relating to the division of Class 4. 
But the modifications themselves may create as many prob- 
lems as they solve. Will the FSOs-4 who become FSOs-5 
be eligible for Class 3 only in the first succeeding round of 
promotions or will they remain so eligible until finally 
promoted? If the former, we may have FSOs-5 who are 
eligible to become FSOs-3 in 1957 but by 1958, with 
another year’s experience, will be eligible only for promo- 
tion to Class 4. 

Similarly, frequent changes of rules regarding the con- 
version of FSRs to FSOs and the infusion of officers from 
other agencies, tend to create a multiplicity of special groups 
within the Service. each having entered on slightly different 
terms and each, consequently, having somewhat different 
interests. advantages, and disabilities. 

It is true that dangerous times and vital problems call 
for revolutionary measures. But we have reached a point 
where we risk the creation of a collection of separate special 
groups within the Service, each with a special interest and 
often a legitimate grievance which it attempts to ameliorate 
on its own behalf. This is a natural state of affairs among 
labor unions, whose prime reason for existence is to seek 
security for their members, or in a political party whose 

(Continued on page 34) 
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object is to mobilize people to obtain power. But it is 
inappropriate in a non-political career organization dedi- 
cated to national service. Today, it may be a group of 
Class 4’s, tomorrow the newly integrated officers, thereafter 
FSRs, and then perhaps Class 1’s. The danger is clear. 

The JOURNAL dislikes the necessity of speaking of 
“groups” and “special interests.” We are certain that the 
newly integrated officers are anxious to merge rapidly, 
smoothly, and as completely as possible into the new 
Service. By the same token, we believe that the pre-Wriston 
FSOs welcome these new officers and are anxious to assist 
them in making the transition. Basically every officer is 
devoted to the unity of the Service. Clearly, it is not the 
individual attitude which is breeding divisive tendencies in 
the Service but the perpetuation of instability which leads 
to indiscipline. 

The milestones along the Service’s post-war road might 
be labelled: “Auxiliary Manpower,” “1946 Reorganiza- 
tion.” “Eight Classes to Six,” “Abbreviated Wartime Ex- 
aminations,”’ “Section 517,” “RIF.” “Promotion Speed-up,” 
“Promotion Slow-Down,” “Security Clearance,” “FSR-FSO,.” 
“Wristonization,” “Six Classes to Eight,” “Simplified 
Examinations,” “Agricultural Foreign Service,” etc. 

If discipline and morale are to be maintained, the Foreign 
Service needs a few years to absorb previous reorgani- 
zations, a breathing space of smooth-flowing, predictable 
movement according to relatively fixed rules. A few years 
of stability would even out the difference in status between 
groups and restore the needed element of homogeneity. We 
can neither afford internal division nor survive the per- 
petuation of disorder. 


New Editor 

The Editorial Board of the JOURNAL takes pleasure 
in announcing the appointment with this issue of Miss 
Gwen Barrows as Managing editor of the JOURNAL. Known 
to the JOURNAL’: readers during her six years’ 
service with USIA in 
England and_ France 
where she was succes- 
sively APAO at Mar- 
seilles, Exhibits Officer 
at London, and Book 
and Publications Off- 
cer at Paris, Miss 
Barrows has done free- 
lance editorial and 
promotion work both 
before and since her 
USIA assignments. 
She told us she hopes 
to have an inundation 
of fresh material from 
the field for use in the 
JOURNAL: whether 
letters to the editor, 
articles or action 
photographs, and points out that many articles which have 
appeared first in the JOURNAL have been picked up later 


by national and international magazines. 
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CAMPING IN THE CAMPAGNA 


By Georce T. CHURCHILL 


For years we thought that camping was one of the typi- 
cally American pursuits that we people ‘stationed in Italy 
are obliged to forego. The beautiful Italian countryside was 
made to look at, not to sit down on, and is singularly de- 
void of the forests and mountain streams usually considered 
a must for camping. However, almost anybody who has 
faced the problem of taking vacations with three lively boys 
will understand the impulse that caused us to overlook these 
obvious difficulties and to sink a hundred dollars in tents 
and air-mattresses early last spring. Now after a spring 
and summer of weekend trips and vacations in the open 
air, we are prepared to say that a return to the simple life 
is surprisingly easy in Western Europe. In the past five 
months we have seen far more of the country than we could 
otherwise have done, and at little more expense than stay- 
ing home. 

The boys and I were as excited as Christmas when the 
boxes of equipment came from Sears, and for a week we 
varnished tent poles, spliced ropes and collected essential 
supplies for our first trip. Then on a Saturday morning 
in late March we stuffed everything into our little German 
Ford and took off on a shake-down cruise to Naples. We 
saw Pompeii, Vesuvius and all the rest, but the most dis- 
tinctive feature of that trip was the number and variety of 
things we left behind. Although the little car was over- 
loaded so that it waddled down the road like a hippopota- 
mus, the salt and the can opener were not in. We brought 
bushels of clothes that we never got around to wearing, but 
Nancy forgot her mirror and had to comb her hair blind. 
Luckily there is no record of the results since we left the 
camera at home! Before our three days were over, we 
wished we had also forgotten to bring the three boys, who 
were seized by an overwhelming excitement and raced 
madly about the camp grounds kicking up a perfect hurri- 
cane of dust. 

That hectic trip seems a long way off now. We still oc- 
casionally forget things, but packing has worked into a 
routine that cuts down the chance of leaving out the essen- 
tials. Since spring we have camped in the mountains and 
by the seaside. We've made sightseeing tours with our 
tents and have escaped Rome’s summer heat by camping 
on the slopes of Mt. Terminillo fifty miles away. In the 
Appennines, we discovered, there are beautiful spots where 
one can camp without seeing another soul for days. For 
sightseeing trips or visits to the shore, one has a choice of 
more than a hundred camping areas provided by the Italian 
Touring Clubs. For a nominal charge of about twenty 
cents per person, these camping grounds provide a guarded 
tent area, toilets, showers, washing facilities and the ser- 
vices of a little store or even a coffee bar. The plumbing 
isn’t always equal to that in the luxury hotels, but the feel- 
ing of relaxation that comes from showering in the open 
air under a perforated oil can more than makes up for the 
lack of tone. Although these camps are sometimes crowded 
and occasionally dusty, it is their uniquely informal and 
international flavor that has given us our biggest kicks this 
summer. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE (from page 19) 


Making Experts 


The Foreign Office is already trying to find substitute 
ways of making experts. A new start was made about 1952. 
Until then there had been a great deal of uncertainty about 
what was desired. There was an economy drive, and difhi- 
cult post-war problems of re-staffing. Plans were always 
changing, but gradually a new scheme evolved. Apparently, 
nearly half of the new entrants to the service are encour- 
aged to specialise in the languages of the Middle East (for 
the teaching of which the Foreign Office has a special 
school at Beirut) or of the Far East. The trainees learn 
their languages partly in schools and partly while holding 
ordinary posts in the relevant countries; the Foreign Office 
believes that this keeps them in better spirit than their 
predecessors used to be when concentrating upon one lan- 
guage. When the training is finished, the specialists are 
meant to spend about two-thirds of their time in their par- 
ticular area. The remaining one-third they are posted else- 
where to keep their minds fresh. 

This looks very well on paper, but time is needed to 
show the results. The arrangements for training experts in 
economics are clearly less satisfactory. Since the future of 
Britain depends on trade, this is a very serious matter. At 
present. nobody can say that embassies are adequately 
staffed for economic matters. True, the Commercial At- 
taché can help the business man in a routine way. But in 
high-level negotiations on trade and payments the embassies 
often get out of their depth; they then have to call for 
aid from other Government departments whose officers may 
be sent out at much expense and inconvenience and some- 
times too late. 

Will the men now growing up in the service be able to 
remedy this deficiency? The economic training given to 
the new entrants looks to be grotesquely insufficient. It 
comprises seven weeks in the Board of Trade and a cor- 
respondence course on business, and this seems to be a 
brief way of taking hold of a great subject. 

It is not only the training of the new entrants which 
needs reform but the spirit of the office. By most Foreign 
Service officers an economic or commercial post is still 
regarded as less elevated than a political one. Officially. 
the Foreign Office is at war with this snobbery: but it still 
exists and is a stultifying thing. In the past the economic 
expert has felt that he would often be passed over for pro- 
motion in favor of the political expert, and this increased 
the aversion to serious application to economic topics. This 
is changing. Today some of the ablest of the younger 
ambassadors have owed their advance to their success in 
the economic departments of the Foreign Office. But im- 
provement has still a long way to go. One of the difficulties 
seems to be that officers dealing with international economic 
problems of high political importance are still often called 
“commercial” like those dealing with the promotion of 
trade. 

Since the end of the war various proposals have been 
put forward from time to time for producing officers able 
to grapple more professionally with the economic affairs 
of the modern world. The most radical has been that the 
Foreign Service should imitate the system in Belgium. Offi- 
cers in the Belgian service must pass commercial examina- 
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tions at three different periods of their career before they 
can become heads of missions; they are tested each time 
by being seconded to work in commercial establishments, 
and their hopes of advancement are ended unless they can 
hold their own. This might be too great an innovation for 
Whitehall. But would it not be salutary if diplomatists 
who are in line for the major embassies should have experi- 
ence in working in other departments of Whitehall? It 
might make them twice the ambassadors they would other- 
wise have been. 


IJ—FEntrants and Promotions 


The main line of criticism by the Labour party is likely 
to be that the recruits for the Foreign Service still come 
from a too narrowly restricted part of the community. It 
is said that this explains the inbredness of the Service, its 
lack of interest in subjects of great importance for classes 
other than those from which it is drawn, its cliques, its 
snobbery. Some of the statistics about recent entrants into 


the Service are not easy to square with this complaint. 


Since 1945, 330 candidates have been accepted for the 
superior branch of the Service by normal methods of re- 
cruitment; of these, 82, or about one-quarter, came from 
schools outside the Headmasters’ Conference. The Foreign 
Service today certainly does not give the impression of 
having been recruited from the gilded youth. Few among 
its younger members appear to have means of their own; 
the young man with glittering or powerful connections is 
a rarity. 

If the selection is not initiated by class bias, that does 
not necessarily mean that the methods choose the ablest 
men. Entrance to the service is now by interview—carried 
out by the Civil Service Commissioners—of candidates who 
put themselves forward, who pass a simple written exami- 
nation, and who have at least a second-class university 
degree. or have qualified themselves by passing the ordinary 
Civil Service examination. Candidates are required to pass 
through the “house party tests,” now carried on less expen- 
sively than formerly at a town house in Belgravia. This 
lasts several days and is the decisive phase. In addition to 
the recruits taken on at the age when they are leaving the 
university, men aged between 26 and 32 are invited to offer 
themselves; and last year six were accepted from this age 
group. while fifteen came in at 21. 


Satisfied 

The Foreign Office is fairly satisfied that the total candi- 
dates who offer themselves include some of the best men 
in the universities, though it would like the Service to be 
more popular with these, and it seems to be satisfied that 
it is getting the pick of those who put themselves forward. 
It is hard to test this view. All that can be done is to look 
at the young recruit and compare him with the rejects and 
with those who never thought of making the Service their 
career. It would be useful to discover the subsequent record 
of some of those who applied and failed to be accepted. 
How many of them revealed great ability which the ex- 
aminers did not detect? 

Whatever the quality of the entrants. the Service at the 
present time gives the impression of being a rather unhappy 
one. This is not only because it does not like being the 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE (from page 36) 


target of jokes and irresponsible condemnations. There are 
apparent anomalies. Officers at home are paid at rates cor- 
responding to home civil servants, with small additional 
allowances; abroad they have to maintain. usually for ob- 
vious reasons, a quite different standard, and are paid 
accordingly; the oscillation between the two styles of living 
is unsettling, to say the least. For some years now many 
officers have strained every nerve to serve as much of the 
time abroad as possible, and to live at home as little as 
possible since only so can they make ends meet. 


Some of the wives of officers are less able to adapt them- 
selves to different circumstances than are their husbands, 
and this may cause incompetence in the husband’s work on 
its social side. Diplomatic life with its rush of compulsory 
parties often puts marriages under a strain. There may be 
money troubles. All these conditions make life in the Ser- 
vice fraying to the nerves—though it is not the only service 
or occupation with this liability. 

A cause of friction, especially in missions abroad, is a 
not altogether satisfactory demarcation between Branch A 
of the Service, and Branch B. Branch A, which at present 
includes about eight hundred officers, corresponds to the 
Administrative class in the Home Civil Service. Branch B. 
with nearly two thousand members. was intended, when it 
was constituted after the war, to correspond to the Execu- 
tive and Clerical classes. But Branch B has been used for 
administrative purposes, and contains, besides those ordi- 
nary recruited, a number who came in in exceptional cir- 
cumstances during and after the war, or those with certain 
expert qualifications. (Burgess belonged to this category.) 
Some of these are doing the same work as Branch A offi- 
cers. Many jobs—for example, those of consuls, vice-con- 
suls, information officers, and commercial officers—are re- 
garded as interchangeable between the two branches. Yet 
Branch B men are reminded in various ways that they are 
not Branch A. In posts abroad, wives of Branch A officers 
sometimes find an excessive amount of time on their hands 
in which to point out their differences in status from wives 


of Branch B officers. 
Economies 


In a Foreign Service there are always possibilities of 
making economies. But critics will go off on a wrong 
course if they stress the economies more than the reforms. 
On the whole the Service is not expensive. In the estimate 
for the current year the salaries and allowances of the en- 
tire establishment come to 1114 million pounds. Other 
expenses, including transport and cables, add another 2 
million. This is hardly a crushing cost for carrying on a 
foreign policy. In the period just before 1952 drastic cuts 
were made; most of the temporary officers were removed; 
and later the hugely inflated staff in Germany was reduced 
to normal dimensions. 


Perhaps more can still be saved by reducing allowances 
to officers; these, when abroad, live on a standard incom- 
parably better than they could manage in this country. But 
if they are to have representational functions they cannot 
be expected to live too modestly in a state of honourable 
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poverty. The checks upon waste are now numerous and 
detailed and include new accounting methods under which 
officers report all their official entertaining, but these if 
operated too stringently can become nerve-racking. Allow- 
ances are generous only for relatively senior officers, and 
Second Secretaries are expected to live frugally. If cuts 
are to be made they might best be taken from some of the 
Ambassadors. 

The position of women in the Service is less of a prob- 
lem than is sometimes represented. True, a high proportion 
have resigned because of marriage. But that is not such 
a great waste as is sometimes supposed. There is more 
room in the Foreign Service for junior officers than seniors, 
and it is quite convenient that a small number should 
remove themselves in amiable circumstances and without 
any hard feeling. The argument against the employment of 
women used to be that they could not be sent to tropical 
or uncomfortable centres, and that they would thus be un- 
fairly favoured. In fact they press to be given these posts. 
perhaps because they like a society in which their pres- 
ence attracts notice. 

The Service will be best reformed by seeing that the best 
men are brought torward, and that the frustrating “trade 
union” of the mediocre is broken. However good the new 
entrants may be, their spirit will be broken unless the men 
with the right qualities are in the controlling positions. 


A good system for promotions is the way to keep the 
Service sweet. In the past, promotions have depended too 
much upon the reports on an officer from his Ambassador. 
If an Ambassador is a dull man, he will foster conformity 
and repel the bright. Men of character but without charm, 
and men of ability but of an ungregarious nature, have not 
cften got ahead; nor have those who do not regularly go 
to the parties of their diplomatic colleagues, or who make 
too many judgments different from those of their col- 
leagues. Recently there have been improvements. The per- 
sonnel department is being better run; it suffered in the 
past from its head being too often changed. (It is only 
comparatively recently that adequate personal files have 
been kept about each officer.) The pivotal instruments for 
controlling promotion, and so determining the spirit of the 
Service, are the Promotions Boards, senior and junior. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin provided that either a Parliamentary 
Secretary or a Minister of State should sit on the senior 
board. This could be a very useful check. 


With Whitehall 


The international negotiations which lie before this coun- 
try are certain to be of increasing range and complexity. 
They extend already far beyond ordinary political topics 
and beyond what is familiar to the ordinary Foreign Ser- 
vice officer; they are conterminous with the interests of 


nearly all Whitehall. 


Atoms, oil, payments—to take only three examples—are 
subjects of a very technical nature requiring much techni- 
cal knowledge among those who negotiate about them. It 
is for that reason that the efficiency of the Foreign Service 
is now of such urgent concern to the country. It must be 
the instrument by means of which the Government can 
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THE ART OF DIPLOMACY from page 23) 


can sense the intense curiosity and excitement aroused by 
ihe megalomania of Burgundy. The stake at issue was 
clearly perceived by contemporaries. Burgundy’s fortunes 
could not but emerge either immensely greater or else grave- 
ly compromised. And so the rulers of Europe waited, 
watching with fascination the preparations for the de- 
cisive clash between one of its wealthiest Princes and the 
indomitable infantry of the Swiss Confederacy. 


The treaty between Burgundy and Milan was a diplo- 
matic success for the Duchess of Savoy whose lands were 
exposed to any conflict between these two Princes, and 
who naturally hoped that their alliance would increase her 
security, which was also constantly threatened by the in- 
trigues of her not very brotherly brother Louis XI. The 
negotiations were facilitated by a system of relays of horses = 
for the diplomatic couriers who were thus able to cover 5SS—— 
the distance from Milan to the region of Chambéry in ie 
Savoy in 20 hours. over very rough country. The Ambas- 
sadors who carried out the negotiations held plenipotentiary 
powers and the text thus did not require ratification by 
either Prince. It specified that the Duchess of Savoy was 
| to decide its release-date which was to be made the occa- — 
sion of widespread celebrations designed to stimulate the — 
enthusiasm of the population. Then, as now, measures for | 
appropriate publicity were a matter of concern, and public | 

| 
| 
| 


| 


all 


opinion was artificially stimulated in certain directions in 
much the same way, and for the same reasons, as it is today. | 
In addition to official diplomatic agents, secret agents 
were employed under suitable cover. They obtained polit- 
ical and military information for their principals. We 
read of one of these, Jean Irmy of Bale, who was in the © 
pay of the Duke of Milan. He was a merchant who traded 
principally with the northern Italian cities, and who kept | 
his master informed not only on what he learned about | 
the activities of the Duke of Burgundy, but also on what | 
| 
| 


was being said and planned by the Swiss. A typical des- 
patch of his, dated February 20. 1475, reports on the mili- 
tary situation at the Siege of Neuss, mentioned above. It 
contains detailed military intelligence, political intelligence 


The Greatest Name 


report on the attitude of the French King based -on his 
correspondence with Bern. Finally, he cautions the Duke 
of Milan against declaring himself openly against the Swiss 
and their allies before he sees more clearly how events are 
likely to turn out—advice later shown to have been well- 
founded. 

Meantime, the regular Ambassador of Milan to the court 
of Burgundy, Panigarola, sent in a harrowing account of 
his trip north across the Jura in February 1475—the coldest _ 
winter in 25 years—complaining that the horses could not | 
keep their footing in the deep snow, and that he feared | 
that his would not recover. He now faced the prospect of | 
exchanging the hardships and dangers of nature for the | 
dangers and hardships of another long trip through enemy- 
infested territory before reaching his post. 

At about this same time, the Milanese Ambassador to the | 
court of Savoy relayed to his master an exhortation from 
the Duchess to keep his troops poised on the Swiss border. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING 
By Francis Cott DE WoLF 


1. Mr. Franklin, edited by Leonard W. Labaree 
and Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., published by Yale 
$3.75 

An excellent sample of Benjamin Franklin’s cor- 

respondence on every conceivable subject—from 

Madeira wine to the future of America—in celebra- 

tion of the 250th anniversary of his birth. 

2. The Honorable Pienie by Thomas Raucat, 
published by Viking —......___.____.. $3.50 

First published in 1927 and now republished, this 

delightful satire of manners and customs of Japan 

is still a must for those who would understand this 
particular brand of oriental mind. 

3. Henry Adams by Elizabeth Stevenson, pub- 
lished by Macmillan a 

A sympathetic study of the great American his- 

torian, author of “The Education of Henry Adams,” 

and his group including Hay, Saint-Gaudens, Rich- 
ardson, etc. 


France Against Herself, by Herbert Luethy. Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., New York, 1955. 476 pages. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Grorce A. Coppine, JR. 


Of the many books dealing with France’s post-World 
War II problems, this is one of the best to date. It con- 
tains a wealth of well-presented information. Extremely 
readable, the book’s exciting style lends color and sweep, 
even passion, to this story of contemporary France. Eric 
Mosbacher, the translator has done a wonderful job. 

As might be expected, the book is highly critical. After 
all, who could be more critical of France than a Swiss? 
The author’s quest for the underlying causes of defects in 
the French political system is merciless; his condemnation 
of the villains is relentless, but he is never vituperative. 
Even when he is laying bare the most painful wounds of 
the French soul, his manner and the content of his remarks 
reveal a great deal of respect and admiration for the patient. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first section is 
devoted to general background material on the machinery 
of the French state and the complexity of her society; the 
second to French internal politics in the post-war period. 
The third deals with the French colonial system and its 
importance in the modern world. Few could read the latter, 
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for instance, without gaining a greater insight into the 
momentous events that are taking place today in North 
Africa. The fourth section concerns the French economy 
and the general position of France in the international com- 
munity. with special emphasis on attempts to bring about 
a united Europe. Obviously this was the author’s main pre- 
occupation and the book was planned to lead up to that 
discussion. Finally, an epilogue brings the narrative up to 
the beginning of 1955. 

This book is an essential addition to the libraries of all 
Francophiles and Francophobes,. and of those who just want 
to keep informed on European affairs. 


Chinese Art, by Judith and Arthur Hart Burling. The 
Studio Publications, Inc. in association with Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. New York. 1953. 384 pages. 225 illus- 
trations, 9 in color. $8.50. 


Reviewed by M. Upton. 


The writers of this ably-conceived and well-written vol- 
ume have done much to meet the needs of the educated 
individual who wants to learn about Chinese art—and, inci- 
dentally, Chinese culture—but is baffled to know how to 
go about it. To a sympathetic, painstaking, and _time- 
consuming examination of thousands of artifacts, the writ- 
ers have brought knowledge and understanding derived 
from a study of the pertinent literature, contact with spe- 
cialists. and the invaluable ability to examine Chinese texts 
and communicate directly with the heirs or creators of this 
great culture. Insofar as such knowledge and experience 
can be transmitted by word and picture in a comparatively 
brief compass, the writers have succeeded in doing so. 

Although its thoroughness and accuracy make this book 
valuable to specialists, it is particularly rewarding for ama- 
teurs. The text is not only interspersed with enlightening 
observations by Chinese themselves, but describes enter- 
taining and illuminating experiences of the sort that con- 
front any prospective purchaser of a Chinese object, espe- 
cially in China. These aspects are particularly well depicted 
in the section on jades—so highly prized by connoisseurs 
and so tempting to the tourist. The writers have been un- 
usually successful in meeting the challenge of the selection 
of illustrations—an ordeal that bedevils every author of a 
publication on art. Their selection is generous, of high 
quality, and of pertinence to the text. No one is likely to 
regret owning or reading this volume. 


Transformation: the Story of Modern Puerto Rico, 
by Earl Parker Hanson. New York: Simon & Shuster, 416 
pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by CLARENCE SENIOR 


Foreign Service officers stationed in any place in the 
underdeveloped two-thirds of the world will find this book 
exceedingly valuable. Those working in Latin America es- 
pecially need to know what has been happening recently 
in Puerto Rico. The communist-fascist united front for 
years has been beating Uncle Sam with the stick of our 
Caribbean colony. Now that it has become a common- 
wealth and “Operation Bootstrap” sometimes seems as 
though it involved seven-league boots, the old slogans can 
be much more easily exploded. 
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Chester Bowles, in his enthusiastic preface, writes that 
“nowhere, except perhaps in the agricultural settle- 
ments of Israel or in some of the industrial and village 
projects of India, have there been pioneering efforts at 
economic development which match in promise the 
techniques evolved in Puerto Rico.” 


Hanson, engineer, geographer and explorer, has been con- 
nected with Puerto Rican affairs intermittently for over 
thirty years. He traces present programs back to their 
origins. He tells a fascinating story of land reform, colonial 
economic relations and how they were attacked, the arous- 
ing of a people to “civic full employment” after decades 
of corruption and apathy to a point where around 80 per 
cent have voted in recent elections as compared with 50 per 
cent in ours. He writes of health, welfare and educational 
problems and how they were tackled and of how a new 
spirit and approach transformed not only governmental 
machinery but involved the people themselves. 

Successes have been scored, but the basic problem of so 
many developing areas—population pressure—is not yet 
solved. 

Hanson is at his weakest here since he adopts the frame 
of reference of that scientifically indefensible book, The 


Geography of Hunger, which itself grievously misrepresents 
Puerto Rico. 


On the Nature of Man, Dagobert D. Runes, Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 105 pages and index. $3.00. 


Reviewed by ArtHurR L. LEBEL. 


Runes treats this profound philosophical subject without 
the cumbersome and frequently obscure language of formal 
philosophy. His treatment is serious but free from any 
dogmatic inferences that you must adhere to this thesis or 
that, or, as a matter of fact, that you have to accept any 
thesis at all. The reader is taken through a list of intrigu- 
ing problems. The nature of man is related to the manner. 
time and method by which he came into existence, to the 
reasons why he exists, to the essential differences (physical, 
mental and moral) between him and other creatures: as a 
physical mechanism man is about the least efficient of all 
sentient creatures; as a mental agent he not only excels 
them all but has no counterpart among them. No one seems 
to know when or how this distinctive characteristic of man 
was achieved. Paradoxically, that very intellect, which is 
his only means of getting at the truth discovers many times 
more unknowns than truths. 

If you enjoy this kind of meditation and are curious to 
know how the conclusions of others match yours, then you 
will enjoy this book. 


National Statuary Hall in the Nation’s Capitol, by 
Myrtle Cheney Murdock, published by Monumental Press, 
Inc., Washington, 1955, 128 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by FRANCIS COLT DEWOLF 


A visit to Statuary Hall in the Capitol—where as a result 
of an Act of Congress in 1864 each state has placed statues 
of two of its favorite sons—is a practical course in Ameri- 
can history. The enjoyment of your visit will be greatly 
enhanced if you own Mrs. Murdock’s excellent and hand- 
some guide (you can’t borrow my copy!). 
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MARVIN WILL REMEMBERS: 


When in the days of prohibition, one of Washington’s 
newspapers published a list taken from an arrested alleged 
bootlegger, of customers or prospective ones, which included 
the names of several State Department officers. There were 
denials and some hasty confessions, hasty because the same 
paper in its next day issue apologized for the bootlegging 
inference and reported that the list was discovered to be 
“prospective automobile purchasers.” 

When the intersection at 17th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
was controlled by an officer and not a light and the speed 
limit in the city was 18 miles an hour. (Try driving your 
modern car at that rate of speed.) 
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THE ART OF DIPLOMACY (from page 39) 


capture Neuss and return to Burgundy in order to mount 
an expedition against the French King. It is a good exam- 
ple of the classic function of an Ambassador: that of con- 
veying to his principal a political message from the Chief 
of State to which he is accredited. 

The Duchess of Savoy was worried. Here was indeed 
an unhappy situation. Threatened by the intrigues of her 
brother Louis XI, dependent on her brother-in-law, the 
Duke of Milan, whom she had pressed into an alliance with 
the Duke of Burgundy, she had good cause to worry about 
what was likely to happen to her province of Piedmont 
which lay next to, and hence at the mercy of, Milan. When 
therefore, the Duke of Milan replied to her not to worry 
about Piedmont, she justifiably was impelled to do the 
opposite. To the Milanese Ambassador who delivered the 
message to her she replied sternly “cum guardarmi con- 
tinuamente in facia” (“looking me firmly in the eye”) that 
she thanked her brother (in law) the Duke of Milan for 
his assurances, and that she was convinced of their sin- 
cerity. This type of diplomatic language, in which a state- 
ment is made in such a way as to suggest the opposite to 
what it says, has not gone out of fashion to this day. As a 
postscript to this despatch, which he marked personally {or 
the Chancellor of Milan, Simonetta, he adds a_patheiic 
human touch: he complains bitterly that although he has 
already written twice, he has not yet received his pay: 
“per il che sto continuamente in vergogna” (“as a result 
of which I am constantly ashamed”) from not having 
enough to live on. He begs not to be left in such a desper- 
ate situation, otherwise he will have to sell all he owns in 
order to repay what he has had to borrow, and not be 
reduced to begging. For ihis would cast shame on His 
Excellency, and rather than that this should happen, he 
would sooner die a thousand times had he that many lives 
to give. He concludes by recommending himself to His 
Excellency in the expectation of a reply. 

By the 20th of April, 1475 the release of the news of the 
treaty between Milan and Burgundy had not yet taken place. 
However all arrangements were made for April 23, at which 
time there were to be processions, fireworks, and bell-ringing 
(“pulsatione di campane”). 

The Duke of Burgundy’s activity was intense. He sent 
his illegitimate brother, the Great Bastard of Burgundy, 
to Naples in order to foster good relations with his ally 
King Ferdinand, whose son, the Prince of Tarento, was 
on his way to join the Duke of Burgundy’s army. On his 
way north again, “Monsignore il Bastardo” stopped over 
in Milan to try to stir up the ardor of the Duke and to 
hold a regional Ambassadors’ Conference with all the Bur- 
gundian envoys to the various courts of Italy. 

On one occasion, a Neapolitan who had been sent to 
France to treat certain ecclesiastical matters in behalf of 
Savoy, reported to the Duchess on his return that while in 
France he had recognized a secret agent of the Duke of 
Milan who was hovering “incognito” around the French 
court. This same agent is identified as the author of a 
most important report to the Duke of Milan, describing in 
great detail a masterstroke of Louis XI. Edward IV, King 
of England, was the brother-in-law and ally of Charles the 
Bold. The two had revived the traditional Anglo-Burgundi- 
an alliance against France and had devised a simple plan 
which, if successful, was to be of great mutual profit: Ed- 
ward IV, like his predecessor Henry V, was to land on 
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the northern coast of France at the head of a large force 
and drive down toward Paris as one arm of a pincer of 
which the other was to be Charles the Bold. Then the two 
allies were to capture Paris and divide up the spoils, i.e. 
France, of which the crown would revert to England, while 
Burgundy would acquire the territories necessary to unify 
and round out her frontiers. 


However, as has already been noted, Louis XI succeeded 
in negotiating with and buying off Edward IV after he had 
landed and already pushed deep into France (August 1475). 
It is this diplomatic triumph, of critical importance not 
only to France, but to the future balance of power in 
Europe and to the destiny of Burgundy, which the secret 
Milanese agent, Francesco Rovero, describes minutely to 
his master. 

It seems likely that Rovero obtained his wealth of ac- 
curate detail from an informant in the entourage of the 
King, and that it was made available to him deliberately. 
It is certain that this evidence of the prestige and the politi- 
cal resourcefulness of Louis XI influenced the Duke of 
Milan toward remaining only a tepid ally of Charles the 
Bold and a half-hearted protector of the interests of Savoy. 
The report is a model of its kind: full of specific military 
and political information, terse in style and deyoid of pad- 
ding. 

The art of diplomacy had apparently progressed faster 
than that of counter-intelligence. Despatch No. 74 of the 
series is a report from Salvador de Clarici, a Milanese 
secretary to Charles the Bold. Under cover of an objec- 
tive and chatty account of current events, stuffed with 
praise of his master, de Clarici emphasized the degree and 
the nature of the military pressure on Burgundy. 

The prospects of Charles the Bold had been greatly af- 
fected by the defection of Edward IV. However he cam- 
paigned successfully in Lorraine in the fall of the same 
year, and captured its capital, Nancy. Had he been con- 
tent to consolidate his position instead of undertaking 
another foolhardy adventure, it is conceivable that the 
course of European history would have been altered, and 
that a Burgundian state, separating France from Germany, 
would have come into being. Instead, by attempting to 
subjugate the Swiss Confederacy, he incurred the two re- 
sounding defeats of the Burgundian armies and their famed 
artillery at the hands of the Swiss infantry and their long 
pikes. 

The Duke of Milan had decided that the importance of 
the situation justified the accreditation to the Court, or 
rather the camp, of the Duke of Burgundy, of an Extraordi- 
nary Embassy. The letter of credence of this mission, dated 
February 5, 1476, has also come down to us. The text is 
in Latin—still the official language of Europe—and com- 
mends to the Duke’s care and confidence the admirable and 
distinguished men, (“spectabiles et prestantes viros”), who 
made up the delegation. 

Shortly thereafter, learning that a meeting might be 
about to take place between Charles the Bold and Louis XI, 
the Duke of Milan gave his extraordinary Ambassadors 
specific instruction on how to behave and on what to say 
in the following terms: “I bid you in this event to comport 
yourselves toward the King of France with all the external 
reverence due to such a King, taking care not to get into 
any argument or discussion of any kind with His Majesty, 
but to glide soberly and lightly over the surface of the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE ART OF DIPLOMACY (from page 42) 

waters sticking to generalities (“ma passarvine sobriamente 
et lezermente sopra la pelle de lacqua sotto generalita”). 
And those things which can appropriately be passed over in 
silence will be all the better for it, (and you will) behave 
yourselves in this matter with the extreme prudence, modes- 
ty and straightforwardness which such an occasion calls 
for, in view of our particular alliance with, and indissoluble 
benevolence toward His Excellency the Duke of Burgundy. 
Finally, you are to inform His Highness (the Duke of 
Burgundy) of the continuous threats which, as we hear on 
all sides, are uttered by the King of France, and which are 
of a nature to create grave suspicions in one’s mind. It 
may be that the King of France says such things only 
in order to discourage others from giving aid and support 
to him, but whether they are real or make-believe. such 
things coming from such a King need to be treated with 
attention and prudence.” In fact the projected meeting did 
not occur, so that the Duke of Milan’s instructions were 
not carried out. 

Even with Ambassadors reporting diligently, rumors 
flew. as they do today, so thick and fast that in a message 
to his Ambassador in Rome, the Duke sighs: “Since then 
we have received many differing reports, from which we 
still do not know how to extract the simple truth”... . and 
he concludes by exhorting his Ambassadors, both ordinary 
and extraordinary, to Burgundy and Savoy. to find out and 
send him “bona certitudine et chiareza.” 

The three special envoys to Charles the Bold were re- 
ceived formally by him in his camp at Grandson, on the 
northern shore of the lake of Neuchatel. on March 1. 1476. 
on the very eve of his first defeat. They were escorted to 
the Ducal camp by three Knights of the Golden Fleece. 
were sumptuously wined and dined, and he spoke to them 
in a friendly fashion. They asked that they might be given 
quarters at the camp itself, but the Duke was about to move 
toward the Swiss and so they returned to their lodgings at 
Orbe, a town some miles to the west. Thus it fell to the 
lot of the regular Ambassador, Panigarola, to send to the 
Duke of Milan an eye-witness account of the rout of Grand- 
son. It provides another of the few human touches in 
the series, which is noteworthy for the stern and im- 
personal tone of the reports: “To my most illustrious Lord 
—TI believe that your Excellency will have already learned 
from her Ambassadors that the Duke was routed by the 
Swiss. since they, when they heard the rumor at Orbe where 
they were. fled to Geneva, and I believe they will already 
have written to your Excellency from there.” This was 
too good an opportunity to miss to score off the special 
envoys, whose presence must have been riling to the regular 
Ambassador. Recent experience has also taught us that 
the presence of more than one Ambassador in a country 
is likely to lead to friction. 

Charles the Bold immediately made plans to regroup his 
troops, and he ordered artillery to be brought down from 
Burgundy to replace that which had been lost. Nothing 
daunted, he determined to renew his campaign against the 
Swiss and established his new headquarters at Lausanne 
until he should be once again strong enough to march for- 
ward with the prospect of victory—in fact, as events were 
to show—to catastrophic defeat, in June of the same year. 

As an example of the political warfare of the times waged 
through diplomatic channels, we may note a despatch date- 
lined London, March 10, 1476, from the Milanese Ambas- 


sador there who reports how the King, Edward IV, took 
him to one side by the hand, and planted a story well cal- 
culated to disturb the sleep of his master: that the Duke of 
Burgundy had proposed to the King of France the joint 
conquest of the Duchy of Milan which was then to be 
handed over to the Duke of Orléans, and that he was only 
pretending to wage war against the Swiss in order to be 
able to move his armies as close as possible to the borders 
of the Duchy of Milan. Moreover, so this story went, the 
Duchess of Savoy was a party to the scheme and was 
ready to declare war against Milan. Apparently overcome 
by this windfall, the Ambassador ends his report by saying 
that he is not in good health: “che io non sono ben sano.” 

Empty words, uttered on an official occasion, when the 
listener was expecting something more substantial, were as 
irritating then as now. The Bishop of Como wrote to the 
Duke of Milan from Geneva to tell him that the “dignissima 
oratione”’ of his three ““magnifici ambasciatori” to the Duke 
of Burgundy at Grandson had contained nothing specific 
and that the Duke had been “tutto despiacente” as a result, 
especially since the Ambassadors had withdrawn to Geneva 
with unseemly haste immediately thereafter. The good 
Bishop urges the Duke to think up some way of calming 
Charles the Bold’s displeasure “che non e stata piccola.” 

When time permitted, an Ambassador would ask for in- 
structions ahead of time. For example, the defeat of Grand- 
son caused a considerable turmoil in Piedmont, which was 
part of the Duchy of Savoy, but felt very much exposed 
to any possible predatory designs of its powerful Milanese 
neighbor and protector. In order to calm the nerves of the 
population, the President and the Council of Piedmont 
called the States General into session in Turin with the 
object of reassuring this body as to the situation in general, 
and the intentions of Duke Sforza in particular. The reassur- 
ing words which were to be uttered would naturally carry 
more conviction if this could be done in the presence of the 
Milanese Ambassador in Turin, who wrote: “and for this 
reason. they would like me to be present throughout so that 
they can all see me.” He therefore asks the Duke whether 
he should attend the session and, if so. “whether he should 
say one thing rather than another.” 

We have already noted the sharp tone of the regular 
Ambassador, Panigarola, in his comments on the cowardice 
of his “extraordinary” colleagues at the time of the battle 
of Grandson. This is confirmed for us by a despatch of 
the Neapolitan Ambassador at Lausanne, dated March 106, 
and addressed to King Ferdinand of Naples, which relates 
how the three envoys, when they heard the news of the 
defeat, “were frightened and fled . . . . and kept going all 
night” until they reached Geneva where they broke the 
news to the Duchess of Savoy. This courageous lady tried 
in vain to instill some courage into them, but they, “whether 
because of fright or for some other reason” refused to re- 
turn to the camp of the Duke of Burgundy as she had 
suggested, and continued on their way back to Milan. Their 
action which reflected obviously on the closeness of the 
alliance with Burgundy made the Duchess “malissima con- 
tenta de loro.” 

During the next three months, and up to the final and 
disastrous defeat at Morat, the Duke of Milan was kept 
promptly and accurately informed by his Ambassadors, not 
only of what the Burgundians and the Swiss were doing, 


but of the covert support the latter were receiving from 
(Continued on page 46) 
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THE ART OF DIPLOMACY (from ‘page 44) 


Louis XI. and of the prospects of the final outcome of the 
inevitable clash. The quality of the reporting was shown 
by later events to have been superior. 

As the weeks went by, communications between the 
Milanese Ambassador. Panigarola, and Milan became more 
and more uncertain. Couriers were frequently waylaid, 
and robbed or killed, and their despatches lost. A system 
of protection was therefore established. whereby one or two 
men-at-arms accompanied the courier on his journey. In 
order to prevent delay at the frontiers and at the hands of 
over-zealous local officials, it was arranged that any mes- 
senger carrying a document bearing the seal of the personal 
ring of the Duke of Burgundy would be allowed to pass 
straight through to his destination without hindrance. The 
Ambassador sent his master a wax impression of the ducal 
seal for his information. 

The preparations for the forthcoming battle excited the 
attention of all the rulers of Europe. Those more closely 
involved, or whose fortunes depended in some degree on 
the outcome. went to infinite pains to find out what was 
going on behind the scenes, and what the people and soldiers 
on both sides were feeling, so as to base their policy and 
attitude on the best information available. On the occasion 
of the feast of St. George (April 27, 1476). the patron saint 
of a certain church in the Italianate provinces of Switzer- 
land. which drew large crowds, a Milanese spy was sent 
in to circulate among the throng and pick up what he could. 
He heard, among other things, that the Swiss intended to 
take the first opportunity they could to pay back the Duke 
of Milan for having supported the cause of Burgundy. by 
ravaging the neighboring Milanese territory. 

Panigarola, meanwhile. was beginning to find the going 
at the camp of the Duke very hard indeed. Food was 
scarce for man and beast, and the young wheat crops were 
being cut as fodder for the horses. Even more disagreeable 
was the fact that, in spite of his previous appeals, he had 
received no funds. He finally wrote to say that unless he 
were sent some money, he would have to go to the alms- 
house: “mi trovo al ospedale.” 

Whether his supplications were heeded in time, we do 
not know, but it is certain that he almost lost his life at 
the battle of Morat. He did, however, manage to make his 
way back to Orbe, while Charles the Bold went first to near- 
by Gex, where the Duchess of Savoy was waiting. The 
news of the disaster had preceded them and D’Appiano, 
the Ambassador to the court of Savoy witnessed and de- 
scribed his dramatic arrival. This despatch, dated June 23. 
1476, the day after the defeat, is a masterpiece of its kind, 
though the author apologizes for its shortcomings. In ad- 
dition to a vivid account of the arrival of Charles the Bold, 
he analyzes in detail both the cause and the extent of the 
defeat. Through reports from all his Ambassadors the 
Duke of Milan was promptly and fully informed of the 
effect of the event on the other powers. As for Panigarola, 
he continued to follow the Duke of Burgundy almost up to 
his final downfall and death on January 5, 1477. 

Thus these despatches, which have been miraculously 
preserved, furnish us with an incomparable view of the 
diplomatic practice and the international politics of the 
times. They are already Machiavellian in spirit and out- 
look. They mark the turning-point in international rela- 
tions from the medieval to the modern conception of politi- 
cal and military alliances. 
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CAMPING IN THE CAMPAGNA (from page 34) 


Here in these camps is the European at his most relaxed. 
Bathing suits or shorts are the usual costume; lying flat on 
the back on an air-mattress is the preferred activity. The 
German pulls into camp on a motorbike with a compact 
bedding roll and his wife on behind. 


The two of them produce from the bedding roll an endless 
supply of collapsible aluminum tubes and canvas from which 
they construct tents, awnings, carports, out-houses, furni- 
ture and stoves. Nancy says that when a two-storey tent 
is invented, the Germans will do it. Once they’ve estab- 
lished their beach-head, the man stretches out on his air- 
mattress while his frau takes up her housekeeping where 
she left off at home. The French come in peculiar little 
cars and demonstrate more madness than method in their 
camping technique. They usually bring a gasoline stove 
that they don’t trust and have to keep twenty feet from the 
tent for fear of explosions. Cooking is a series of desperate 
guarded rushes to put a pot of water on the stove or take 
off the soup. The French women evidently have an inborn 
sense of privacy that relieves them of the necessity of hiding 
while changing their clothes. The whole world is their 
boudoir. Danes, Swedes, Dutch and British are there too 
in outfits that range from a simple air-mattress and sleep- 
ing bag to great ten-foot wall tents complete with cots. 

One could write a learned thesis on the Italian view of 
different national characteristics and habits based solely on 
the multilingual signs that appear in the camping areas. 
The Germans are given curt commands such as “Wasser 
sparen!” or “Nicht sputen,” while for the French there are 
polite rejoinders saying “Les Messieurs sont priers de ne 
pas jeter les lames de rasoir dans le lavabo.” There aren’t 
many signs in English, though the Florence camping area 
has one gem that reads, “Hier you washe the disches.” We 
thought at first, with proper national pride, that the lack 
of English signs meant that we Americans and our English 
language neighbors were perfect campers and didn’t need 
reminders. Now we realize it’s only because there are so 
few of us. 

Privacy is the rule in these camp grounds, in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, the sometimes crowded conditions. 
There is none of the casual gathering about camp fires or 
hearty neighborliness that is the rule, as I recall, in the 
State parks at home. Still there is a certain unity of feeling 
among campers, a tolerance of the foibles of others and a 
willingness to lend a hand where needed. On occasion there 
can even be concerted action, as witness an incident that 
has become a legend in Florence. The Florence camping 
area is located in a lovely olive grove overlooking the city 
and just below the Michaelangelo square. The view is per- 
fect but the acoustics are such that the music from a certain 
dance hall just above the campgrounds sounds as if it were 
being produced just outside each and every tent. What's 
worse, the dance band, according to Italian custom, plays 
continuously without time out for a smoke until the small 
hours of the morning. One night last year the campers re- 
belled and marched in their pajamas, some forty strong, 
to the dance hall where they sat themselves down on the 
floor, to the consternation of dancers and management. 
Dance music still echoes through the Florence camping 
area, but there must be forty-odd campers somewhere in the 
world who cherish the memory of that moon-lit expedition. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Extra-curricular activities for overseas Americans include 
a great variety of projects. In any post, the “foreign com- 
munity” will comment often on how hard “you Americans 
work at all these outside activities.” Knitting socks for the 
orphans. speaking to the local Rotary club, teaching English 
conversation, giving a hand with the Red Cross drive—all 
these things are fun and rewarding, but probably nothing 
so catches the enthusiasm of Americans as participation in 
a Little Theater group. Still talked about are the Shanghai 
production in 1949 of “Born Yesterday,” and the “Case 
of the Silver-Backed Brush,” authored by Burton Crane, 
New York Times correspondent, and produced in Tokyo 
in the early days of the occupation. The following three 
dispatches from Havana, Kuala Lumpur. and Rotterdam 
tell of recent theater presentations in which Americans 
figured. 


KUALA LUMPUR 


Hardly a better place than Kuala Lumpur could have 
been chosen to show John Patrick’s Pulitzer prize-winning 
“Teahouse of the August Moon,” or hardly a better cast 
to interpret the roles than the Malays and Chinese as Oki- 
nawans, and the Americans as Gls of the occupation forces. 
And no more appropriate producer could have been found 
than the local USIS Cultural Affairs Officer. Tom Noonan. 
who at once produced an excellent “cultural affair” as well 
as fine (“riproarious” said the British) entertainment, and 
a superb example of East-West cooperation. 

Although weeks have passed, one still hears Asians and 
Europeans evoke the play as “the best yet produced in 
Kuala Lumpur.” Permission to produce the play had been 
graciously granted by Mr. Patrick. The Straits Times wrote 
that in receiving permission “to stage a play which is still 
running to capacity houses in London and in America. the 
Malayan Arts Theater Group has had a signal honor in 
amateur theatricals.” 

The roles of the US Army men were played by Capt. 
Fred Diercks of the US Army Unit at Kuala Lumpur’s 
Institute for Medical Research, American Methodist mis- 
siionary, Richard Babcock, American Consul Charles Cross, 
and American Vice Consul John Knowles. The Okinawans 
were played by Malay and Chinese members of the Arts 
Theater Group. Sakini, the roguish interpreter, was played 
by Zainal Alam, a popular performer of Radio-Malaya: 
and the captivating “Lotus Blossom” by an Eurasian girl 
of English-Japanese parentage. 

The costumes were designed by two young Chinese artists 
and executed by Mrs. William J. Ford, wife of the Ameri- 


can Consul. Other American consular and USIS wives 


helped with the wardrobe, make-up and poster distribution. 
The Town Hall. with 424 seats, was sold out almost en- 
tirely in advance for the six performances November 16-20. 


‘The audience was about equally divided among Westerners 


(mostly British) and Asians (Malays, Chinese, and In- 


dians). The British High Commissioner with his official 
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party. attended one performance, and their enjoyment was 
quite manifest even if His Excellency had not gone back- 
stage to compliment the players and producing staff. 

The Asians in the audience. as well as on-stage. evidently 
were having a good time hearing Americans poke fun at 
themselves. The British. too, as traditional “bearers of the 
white man’s burden,” had a.chance to laugh at themselves 
as well as at the Americans, although the old burden had 
of course changed from selling clothes to selling democracy. 
Young Mr. Babcock gave a most convincing interpretation 
of the American captain who becomes persuaded that, more 
than a pentagon-shaped schoolhouse the Okinawans need 
a teahouse, and an industry of moonshine or anything else 
that will earn them money to spend in their teahouse. 

The reception of the play by the Malayan press was 
laudatory. It reflected not only keen interest in the subject- 
matter, but also pride that Kuala Lumpur had been chosen 
for the play’s Far-Eastern premiére and that it offered 
a unique opportunity for local theatrical talent to reveal 
itself. 

The opening performance was greeted by an article in 
the Malay Mail headed “Superb Show” and reading, “One 
could have wished that Mr. Patrick could have been there 
to see a masterly handling by an amateur cast of this East- 
West comedy. . . .” “Teahouse packs them in at Town 
Hall,” said another paper. A Chinese columnist who writes 
regular feature articles on happenings in and around Kuala 
Lumpur, fairly rhapsodized with elation. “Our Sakini was 
a big hit,” he wrote. “The first time I saw the play was 
in London .. . I am told it is not in good taste to boast, 
but I have no alternative. The ‘Teahouse’ staged in K. L. 
was more stimulating than the one at the West End. Zainal 
Alam as Sakini was a more lovable rascal. . . . Mr. Tom 
Noonan . . . was not exaggerating when he said, “Teahouse 
is being staged in New York, London, Paris, Berlin and 
other world capitals, but I think there is nobody to beat 
our Sakini. He was very, very good.’ ” 

Benjamin Cramer 


HAVANA 


J. M. Valdes-Rodriguez, drama critic for the Havana 
El Mundo, says of JoHN Hoover’s portrayal of Captain 
Queeg in the “Caine Mutiny Court Martial”: Mr. Hoover’s 
presentation rivals that of Lloyd Nolan and_ surpasses 
Humphrey Bogart’s interpretation. Mr. Hoover has built 
his characterization so carefully and completely that, even 
in the opening lines, the audience is aware of the “other 
side” of Captain Queeg’s personality. 

Mr. Hoover is Consul General and Director of USOM in 


Havana. 
ROTTERDAM 


The Vlasmarketeers, Little Theater group of American 
and Dutch employees of the Consulate in Rotterdam, pre- 
sented “Lo and Behold.” a three-act comedy by John 
Patrick at the British Missions to Seamen in December. 
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Directed by BARBARA LAWRENCE, the four performances 
»layed to capacity audiences. The cast included: W. STEEN- 
“RINK, CHRISTIAN FLoris, JOAN MacDonaLp, ARTHUR W. 
PURCELL, Kitty Lina, JANE STANGER, GERRY ORLOVE, and 
jsaviD DEAN. Consul General PAUL REVELEY is honorary 
president of the group. 


THE HAGUE 

Assistant Attache WHEATON B. ByeRS was awarded one 
of Holland’s unusual skating medals for completing the 
picturesque “Molentocht” (Mill Race) in February. This 
50-kilometer skaters’ tour from Leiden, over frozen canals 
and waterways, derives its name from the nine windmills 
along the course. Each windmill is a-checking point where 
a participant’s entry card must be marked. 

Dutch people say that skating time is when people of 
the country are most friendly. The encouragement shouted 
from the lanes bordering the canals, the greetings called 
across the ice, and the cheery banter among the skaters 
show how much spectators and sportsmen enjoy themselves. 
Skaters stop for hot food at windmill booths or at a water- 
side cafe in one of the three or four villages along the 
course. These villages string up amplifiers for recorded 
music. Colorful hand organs appear on bridges. Skaters 
carry a pocketful of pennies for the children who sweep 
the ice with long-handled willow brushes. 

The Molentocht takes place whenever ice conditions per- 
mit, which, despite the legends of Hans Brinker, does not 
occur every year. Byers won a similar medal the last time 
the canals were frozen, in 1954. 

Derothy N. Bell 
TEL AVIV 


Ambassador Epwarp B. LAwson congratulates Patricia | 


Chase, daughter of Ass’t. Army Attaché Lt. Col. William 
Chase, on being a member of the first American Girl Scout 
troop to be invested in Israel. The Investiture ceremony. 
attended by many members of the mission, was held on 
January 21 at Ambassador Lawson’s residence in Ramat 
Gan. Left to right: Ann Bennett. Mary Lou Suddath. Mrs. 
Chase, Ambassador Lawson. Patricia Chase. Patricia Way- 
lett. and Susan Schoch, Troop president. 

Included in the ceremony was the investiture of the first 
Brownie troop. Most of the girls who belong to the two 
troops are daughters of members of the mission here— 
Embassy, Service Attaches, USIS and ICA. The rest are 
from private American families resident in Israel. 

Josiah Bennett 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL REPORTING (from page 21) 


their reports in order to be safe. Harold Nicolson, in his 
well-known book “Diplomacy,” distinguishes between “in- 
tellectual inaccuracy” and “moral inaccuracy” in reporting, 
and he thinks the latter more prevalent and more danger- 
ous. “All too often” he writes, “diplomatists are so afraid 
of being accused of lack of judgment, that they avoid ex- 
pressing any judgment at all. In evading these responsi- 
bilities they are omitting to perform one of their most 
desirable duties.” 


Aids for the Reporter 


Fortunately, there are some simple rules and _ practices 
which can greatly help in analytical reporting. Most of 
them are not new, and if they sound like simple home 
truths they are nevertheless offered without apology. for it 
may be helpful from time to time to review simple home 
truths about political reporting. 

The first practice which can be helpful to analytical re- 
porting is the systematic study of trends. The simplest 
means to chart a trend is to size up the salient elements of 
the situation at periodic intervals and to make systematic 
comparisons with the preceding periods. Unfortunately, the 
larger the volume of “spot” reporting the less time is left 
for this periodic stock-taking, but to anyone who has tried 
the method (such stock-taking must of course be at larger 
intervals than one or two weeks) it is amazing how many 
simple but hitherto unrecognized truths emerge from an 
otherwise tangled situation: A moving situation will more 
clearly show the direction of the move if one can notice 
what has become more so, or less so, than at previous 
times of stock-taking. Similarly, a static situation will 
upon periodic and systematic review sometimes reflect some 
slowly but surely operative trends. This, incidentally, is 
what many of the “less well-informed” missions of smaller 
countries do, which have less access to top personalities and 
no funds or no need to cable extensively. 

Secondly, and this is again something one can learn from 
less privileged reporters, it is extremely useful to have also 
unimportant contacts. Here, too, a certain tendency to de- 
generation exists in the overly developed reporting of recent 
times. For the U. S. Government has often the best access 
to the movers and shakers in any locality this side of the 
Iron Curtain. Certainly we are privileged, in many cases, 
to learn what the Prime Minister or the leader of a political 
party thinks by simply going and asking him, instead of 
having to piece it together on the basis of second-hand 
reports and press speculations. But there is food for thought 
in the fact that some of the best books and magazine articles 
on political developments in foreign countries have been 
written by persons who had access only to lower-level con- 
tacts and who yet—one is almost tempted to say, therefore 
—had acquired an uncannily accurate feeling about the 
movers and shakers, about their intentions and capabilities, 
and about the generally operative trends. 


Thirdly, the political reporter has a set of new tools avail- 
able which often remain unused because it is thought that 
they belong only in the province of the social scientist or 
the newspaper reporter. Properly adapted to his purpose, 
elite analysis and public opinion sampling can be of great 
usefulness for the charting of trends which is of the essence 
of political analysis. Both of these techniques are at pres- 
ent often pre-empted by the agencies dealing with informa- 
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tion activities, but both are really in the province of the 
political reporter. The systematic seeking-out of actual or 
potential political elites is not only important for reporting 
on the locus of political power, but the reporting officer is 
often in the best position incidentally to influence those elites. 
As to opinion research, while public opinion is not an im- 
portant factor in all countries,. it has obviously become 
increasingly useful, as well as possible, to gauge it by rela- 
tively simple devices. 


The Limit of Knowledge 


Fourth, the necessity for having well-founded opinions— 
which is another way of referring to the necessity for ana- 
lytical reporting—is entirely compatible with the occasional 
necessity of saying that one does not know the significance 
of a given event. It is amazing how many persons find 
this principle self-evident but will violate it in practice, 
terming “confirmation” what is actually merely an “addi- 
tional indication,” terming “indication” or “information” 
what is actually merely someone else’s opinion, terming a 
report significant when it is only spectacular, classifying 
something “Top Secret” only because it is important, mark- 
ing a telegram “Priority” (or worse, “Limited Distribu- 
tion”) merely because it is interesting though neither par- 
ticularly secret, urgent, or indicative of what is likely to 
happen. Rare is the political reporter who concludes a 
message with the observation that the significance of the 
reported event is not yet known and that it will be analyzed 
later. But what is perhaps more important, rare also is the 
event that has to be reported before it can be checked 
and properly evaluated. 

This leads to the fifth point, that there is some intelli- 
gence which improves by aging. There are reports which 
become meaningful only after reflection, testing, cross- 
checking, and evaluation. Unfortunately, such items are 
sometimes of the very kind that one is most tempted to for- 
ward rapidly and without evaluation. Examples: A report 
that the next day there is to be a coup d'état, or that the 
Prime Minister is really a secret agent of the enemy, or 
that the Archbishop has just defected to the cohorts of the 
Antichrist. This is the kind of report which one’ often 
judges “too hot to sit on.” 

The reporting officer should surely not remain seated 
complacently behind his desk when he receives such a tip. 
But just as surely such information becomes more meaning- 
ful upon further inquiry. or else turns out to be baseless. 
Cabled in first by a newspaper reporter, it will make the 
reporting post seem laggard or ill-informed—but the rumor 
or tip will be useless to the insatiable intelligence collector 
in Washington in the absence of evaluation or corrobora- 
tion. Most spectacular intelligence which cannot be imme- 
diately evaluated can be highly mischievous if reported as 
a matter of routine. There are, of course, exceptions, but 
they are few. 

A sixth point is that the writing of despatches should not 
only be a matter of economy but one of discipline and pro- 
fessional propriety; for it is quite clear that telegrams are 
often resorted to because they are easier to draft (and 
sometimes because they allow the drafting officer to be 
anonymous). For the same reason, however, despatches 
are likely to be more carefully reasoned. There has grown 
up a mischievous tendency to consider short intelligence 
items proper only for telegraphing, whereas analyses must 
be long and go by despatch. 
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Often an intelligence item reported by telegram acquires | 
an entirely unwarranted and unintended impressiveness at | 
the receiving end because of brevity, absence of comment | 
or breathlessness of style; whereas often a piece of analysis | 
is consigned to an undeserved (but perhaps even intended) | 
obscurity because of the vehicle used for its transmission. 
There is a simple solution to this problem, but it isn’t 
likely to be adopted: When more Chiefs of Mission start | 
writing despatches, however short, and when some highly 
interesting pieces of intelligence start arriving by despatch, 
we will not only save money but get better reporting. 


Dissenting Opinions 

Finally, there is the question of the form in which 
opinions are to be clad. This is a ticklish matter because 
there is a widespread and unjustified belief that many For- 
eign Service Officers, cowed by certain security practices, 
conceal their opinion or pull their punches or write in| 
veiled language. To say, therefore, that there must be room 
for dissent and for “dangerous thoughts’—or to call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is such room for him who will 
use it—raises the question whether there is now enough 
honest and courageous reporting. I have found during my 
years as a political reporter that there is plenty of room for 
dissent as well as for honest and courageous reporting, but 
many officers do not realize that there exists an open and 
respectable channel for dissenting opinion. 

The plain fact is, of course. that the political reporter, as 
a “Secretary of Embassy.” is essentially an assistant to the 
Chief of Mission. If the latter sees an event one way and 
his political reporter sees it another, it is only fair that the 
Chief's version should be adopted since it is normally he 
who will sign the telegram or despatch. (It is also only 
fair that if he agrees with his Secretary’s honest interpreta- 
tion, neither he nor an outsider should be able te censure 
the political reporter if he later turns out to have been | 
mistaken. ) 

But the matter does not end there. If the reporting officer 
has an opinion which he thinks important and which does 
not square with the opinions of his chief, nine times out of 
ten the latter will be happy to transmit it in memorandum 
form as an enclosure to a despatch. And the strange thing 
is that the reporter is much less likely to be blamed for 
having stuck his own neck out in such an enclosure than 
for having stuck his Chief’s neck out in a telegram or — 
despatch. 


CAMPING IN THE CAMPAGNA (from page 46) 


Camping is not a panacea for all of a family’s problems. 
If you fight with your wife at home, you will find plenty | 
of opportunity to do so on a camping trip. Nor are the | 
children going to change from lively little devils into pint- | 
size Eagle Scouts. Still the open air, the quiet. the wide 
expanse of stars over your head at night all have a soften- 
ing effect on human nature. After the first day away from 
office and apartment, you feel yourself beginning to unwind. 
Nothing seems to matter quite as much as it did at home. 
With no deadline or appointments to keep, you find your- 
self doing the few necessary chores at a contemplative 
snails-pace, with the very minimum expenditure of physical 
and emotional energy. And you return home with nerves 
relaxed, with the children brown as berries, and with the 
pleasant knowledge that you can pack up and escape the 
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OVERNIGHT IN THE HOLY SEPULCHER (from page 27) 


them at night. without any tourists or guides, in the dark 
abyss of the church. 

As we went from chapel to chapel and altar to altar, 
Sister explained the historical or religious significance of 
each. Now and then we passed some of the Greek or Rus- 
sian Orthodox Sisters huddled on benches or in corners 
trying to get a little rest and warmth before their midnight 
service. These sisters, explained Sister Mary Elias. receive 
Holy Communion only once a month and prepare for Com- 
munion two weeks beforehand by remaining in the Holy 
Sepulcher, fasting, and taking part in the nightly services. 
On great feast days, she explained further, the church is 
crowded with these religious—all paying homage in their 
own particular way to their Lord and God. Some of their 
convents are dedicated to the unity of the Churches. which 
information interested me. as in the Roman Catholic Church 
we also have religious orders whose prayers are mainly for 
the unity of the Christian churches. 


Finally. we began to make our way back to our little 
balcony. “Before we settle down,” said Sister. “would any- 
one like to visit the Bank of England?” I looked at her 
blankly. while Ingrid laughed and told me that was a very 
common European phrase for plumbing facilities. So off 
to the Bank of England we went. The facilities left much 
to be desired, they were all in one large room off an en- 
closed courtyard, typical of the type found so often in the 
Middle East, hardly more than holes in the ground, with 
no running water. They are. however. the only facilities 
available to the various religious living in the Holy Sepul- 
cher. All this only added to my admiration for all these 
people who give up so much of the modern conveniences 
and comforts of the world in order to follow their religious 
vocations. 

Back in our little balcony we ate a small supper. We had 
brought sandwiches, hot tea in thermos bottles, cheese. 
crackers. and some chocolate candy. We ate by the light 
of the candles which Sister had gotten from the Francis- 
cans. It was all very weird and yet very lovely. We snug- 
gled up in our blankets and Sister pulled some little knitted 
woolen caps from her bag. (She kept taking things from 
her cloth bag all night long until | began to wonder how 
she could have gotten so much in it.) “Got these from the 
Sisters at Carmel,” she announced, and gave a cap each to 
Ingrid and me. Ingrid, in turn, came up with two pairs 
of knitted bed sox, which had come all the way with her 
from Sweden. So, capped, socked, gloved, and blanketed, 
we fell asleep—warm and comfortable in spite of the cold- 
ness of the church—submerged in the silence. 

At 11 p.m. we were awakened by the ringing of the 
church bells, so loud they seemed to be right above us 
(and probably were!). It was time for the Greek Orthodox 
monks to say their office. to be followed by Mass in front 
of the Tomb. Before their procession and Mass we visited 
the Franciscans who were reciting their office in another 
part of the church. The church suddenly seemed alive with 
activity. I always thought that we Roman Catholics had 
the most elaborate of the church services, but that isn’t 
true in the East. The Eastern Rite churches, the Greek 
and the Russian, certainly can outdo the Roman. We 
watched the procession of the Greek bishop, followed by 
the monks, the sisters, and then the few lay people who 
were guests of the religious and, like us. locked in for the 
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night. The singing was beautiful but completely unintelli- 
gible to me. Sister Mary Elias said that the singing was 
both in Greek and Russian and now and then she would 
join in a familiar hymn. The Mass lasted until 3:30 in the 
morning and I must admit I dozed on and off. 

Not five minutes after the Orthodox procession returned 
to its part of the Church, the Armenians came out. Their 
Mass was less elaborate and lasted only about one hour. 
It. too, took place in front of the Tomb. The robes were 
gorgeous; I have never seen as many gold-threaded cere- 
monial robes as I did that night in the Holy Sepulcher. 
Each one was a museum piece, of beautiful colors, expen- 
sive materials, beautifully woven in delicate designs. 

About 4 a.m. the Coptic religious came out in procession 
and began their service in the rear of the Tomb where they 
have an altar dedicated to the Blessed Mother. Their sing- 
ing was a bit monotonous, seemingly nothing but a repeti- 
tion in their ancient language of one phrase: “Glory be to 
God.” but nonetheless solemn and beautiful. 

I thought at first that all these ceremonies occurred on 
special occasions or feast days, but Sister said. no. these 
services went on all night, every night. 

At 4:30 a.m. Sister and I attended the Latin Mass on the 
altar of Calvary: having fasted from midnight, we also 
received Communion at this Mass. Usually one’s first im- 
pression of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher is that it is 
dirty. dark, badly in need of repair, untended, its altars 
garish. But when one has taken part in a service. as we 
were then at the Calvary altar, one is more impressed with 
the holiness of the site and immersed in its religious signifi- 
cance rather than distracted by its physical shortcomings. 
I noticed at this Mass that there were half a dozen other 
people and suddenly I realized that it was dawn, that the 
doors of the Holy Sepulcher had been opened, and the 
Church was ready for its usual Sunday services. 

Back to our little baleony we went and for breakfast we 
finished the remains of our sandwiches, cheese, chocolate 
and tea. It was now 6:00 a.m. and time for the Solemn 
High Mass of the Franciscans in front of the Tomb. I was 
rather intrigued to see the celebrating priest go in and out 
of the Tomb. I could not see too well but it appeared that 
the Mass itself was celebrated right on the marble covering 
of the Tomb while the assistants remained in the outer 
chamber. We were sitting with the Franciscan choir out- 
side the Sepulcher under the rotunda of the church. This 
Mass and the singing were more familiar to me and. of 
course, easier for me to follow than any of the other ser- 
vices that I had watched. At about 7:00 a.m. the Mass 
ended and we returned to our balcony, packed up our bags, 
returned our borrowed blankets. and left the church. 

A guard was sitting by the door. “Are you a member 
of the family that owns the key?” I asked, “No,” he said 
in English, “I am just watching the door today for my 
friend who is busy.” It was he who told me about the 
possession of the key, the right to open the door, the fee 
paid daily, and other details concerning the church. “Are 
you a Moslem?” I asked. “No,” was the reply, “I am a 
Christian.” It was all rather confusing, but then, so is the 
entire set-up of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, where 
each religious order claims its share of the church and 
clings to a particular chapel or altar, where many a riot 
has taken place through the centuries by the various fac- 
tions, where rights of ownership and tradition are care- 
fully guarded. 
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Yet I had seen the Franciscan smile to the Orthodox 
priest who went into the Franciscan chapel to incense its 
altar; | saw a Greek Catholic priest in conversation with 
a Greek Orthodox monk; I saw a Greek Orthodox monk, 
taking down a temporary altar, greet an Armenian monk 
who was preparing to put one up; Sister Mary Elias, a 
Latin. had introduced me to one of her best friends, a Rus- 
sian Orthodox nun. Perhaps, I thought, the unity for which 
the sisters are praying is not too far off. 


WHERE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS SETTLE DOWN 
(from page 25) 


STATES IN WHICH FSOs RETIRED HAVE SETTLED 


Washington, D. C. — 93 Alabama 3 
California 3 
Florida 44 Michigan 3 
Virginia... 84 Minnesota 3 
Maryland _____............. 30 New Mexico 3 
Connecticut 24 Washington 3 
Massachusetts Kansas 2 
North Carolina 15. Ohio 2 
New Jersey ............... 13 Oregon 2 
Pennsylvania 12. Tennessee 2 
Maine © 1 
Colorado Delaware 1 
South Carolina Towa 1 
6 Nebraska 1 
Mississippi 5 Oklahoma 1 
New Hampshire Rhode Island 1 
4 South Dakota 
4 Total 491 


It may be said that many addresses are temporary and 
listed shortly after retirement, with subsequent changes 
likely. With all allowances, however, it is unmistakably 
evident that most retired FSOs do not return to their origi- 
nal homes nor settle geographically in proportion to the total 
population of the United States. There is a decided avoid- 
ance of the Middle Western states with a relatively large 
population such as Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri and Kansas. 

The general conclusion can be drawn that the largest 
number of retired FSOs prefer to settle in Washington or 
vicinity and that the next largest number choose states with 
a mild climate. About one-fifth, however, and certainly a 
much large proportion than in any other retired group, 
still show the wandering spirit, which probably originally 
attracted them into the service, and have settled on foreign 
shores. 


Cela se passe aux Tuileries. Un promeneur prend un 
morceau de bois et le lance dans le grand bassin. Son chien 
se précipite, marche sur l’eau et revient de méme. Un spec- 
tateur, interloqué par cette performance qui tient du miracle, 
s’'addresse au proprietaire de l’animal et dit: 

“Cette béte est vraiment extraordinaire!” 

“Extraordinaire? I] n’y a pas de chien plus idiot: il ne 
sait méme pas nager!” 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE (from page 38) 


ensure that this country is advantageously placed in eco- 
nomic relations as well as political ones; this means that 
the Service must have the instinct for dealing with economic 
problems before they cause a crisis, since after a crisis the 
chances of getting a favourable settlement are usually 
lessened. 

The Persian oil crisis took its disastrous form partly be- 
cause the Embassy in Tehran failed to see the troubles lying 
ahead. The recurrent meat negotiations with Argentina, 
which caused so much trouble. were handled badly partly 
because of a lack of understanding of the circumstances in 
Argentina, partly because the Embassy in Buenos Aires and 
the Government in London were at cross purposes. These 
are only two instances—of the most striking ones which 
have remained in the public mind—which show that the 
present system of conducting negotiations can be improved. 


Creaking Machinery 


It is true that the Foreign Service can claim that it bore 
only part of the responsibility in these two instances. All 
international negotiations are conducted hy Ambassadors 
instructed by the Foreign Office, but in all which involve 
any matter other than pure politics the Foreign Office acts 
as the agent for an inter-departmental committee, whose 
chairman and secretary are drawn from the Treasury or 
whatever other Whitehall Department is concerned. All 
telegrams about the negotiations are drafted as a result of 
the committee’s meetings. But the machinery often creaks. 
If the Ambassador is not entirely master of the facts, and 
if he does not see all round the problem, he is apt to lose 
the confidence of those for whom he is acting... . 


There is a strong case for the Ambassador at some posts 
being a politician rather than a civil servant—provided, of 
course, that he is a top-level politician and not a party 
hack. For example. in Washington the American politicians 
are readier to respond to a political ambassador than to a 
professional diplomatist. They regard the career diplomat- 
ist as little more than a head of chancery, or a glorified 
clerk. (This is because they regard their own career diplo- 
matists in that way.) This is always true of Washington; 
and in other posts there are critical times when a political 
ambassador will carry the most weight. Duff-Cooper in 
Paris, Templewood in Madrid, were accepted as speaking 
with more authority than a career diplomatist. A _ political 
ambassador or at least a non-service ambassador often 
touches life at more points than a civil servant, and can 
have more contacts; Lothian and Oliver Franks in the 
United States are the best examples. But of course a bad 
political ambassador—a discarded reject of the Cabinet— 
may do more harm than even the mediocre professional. 

If the most important ambassadorships go usually—or 
even occasionally—to politicians, this has naturally a dis- 
piriting effect on the Foreign Service. The opportunities of 
reaching great heights are reduced. This is sometimes said to 
be a disadvantage in the American Foreign Service, in 
which the highest substantive rank is that of Minister pleni- 
potentiary; if one of its members is appointed to a major 
ambassadorship he receives appropriate allowances, but his 
basic salary and eventual pension remain fixed. How can 
the Foreign Service still be given incentives if the plums 
are likely to be snatched away? The answer is that even 
below the supreme height there are plenty of very con- 
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genial posts still open; and the man of superlative quality 
will carve his way to the top anyway. Moreover, if there 
is more interchangeability between all Government services. 
leading members of the Foregin Service may look for com- 
pensating opportunities elsewhere. 

Perhaps the most productive single measure of reform 
which the Government could take would be to amend the 
changes of 1943 which severed the link between the For- 
eign Service and the Home Civil Service. Before then the 
head of the Civil Service was frequently consulted infor- 
mally on the appointment of heads of missions. The 1943 
reform made the Foreign Service autonomous, and it de- 
fends this autonomy jealously. 


Privileges 


The Foreign Service, perhaps unjustly, is not very popu- 
lar with the other branches of the Civil Service. It enjoys 
many privileges, both in status and emoluments, which are 
denied to other civil servants, even when they are called 
upon to serve abroad. Moreover, the Foreign Service in- 
cludes a number of senior posts—the major Ambassador- 
ships—which are equivalent to that of a head of a Govern- 
ment department at home. The number of senior posts which 
a member of the Home Service can hope to fill is much 
smaller. The Foreign Service offers many more plums, and 
inevitably this causes hard feelings. 


These differentiations would not cause so much adverse 
comment if, man for man, the members of the Foreign 
Service were conspicuously deserving of privilege. But even 
the most ardent defender of the Foreign Service could not 
say that it was superior in quality to the Home Service. 
Nevertheless some of the members of the Foreign Service 
rather unfortunately tend to consider themselves as a race 
apart rather than components of the vast and complicated 
machinery of administration and negotiation which makes 
up the modern State. Foreign relations are not a mysteri- 
ous and secret branch of Government, but something in 
which the whole of the machine may be concerned. 


The tasks of the Foreign Service have changed, and a 
part of the present dissatisfaction with it has risen because 
not enough thought has been given to the changes in organi- 
sation which the changing circumstances demand. This may 
suggest the lines which the public concern over the Foreign 
Service might now most usefully follow. It would be a pity 
if the excitement over Burgess and Maclean led to a spy 
hunt, when the main need is not new security precautions 
but the modernisation of the machinery of negotiation. The 
changed circumstances of the world have made it necessary. 
If an up-to-date system is devised, other reforms will fol- 
low. Less will be heard about extravagance, cocktail parties. 
unnecessary staff, unco-ordinated activities. There will be 
less danger of the Foreign Service failing to make use of 
the bright recruits provided for it or weakening their spirit; 
and less indulgence will be shown for those who stagnate 
half-way. 

In selecting the negotiators for this new age of diplomacy, 
is there not a case for consulting those whose view ranges 
over all Whitehall departments? If representatives of the 
central establishment authorities sat on the Senior Promo- 
tions Board in the Foreign Office the system would be 
logical, efficiency might increase, and the Foreign Service 
might be knit more closely with the other branches of the 
service of the Crown. 
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TRANSFERRING RETIREMENT 
CREDITS 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editors 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Since a great many persons are transferring these days 
from the Department to the Foreign Service, | wonder if 
a word about transferring retirement credit from one sys- 
tem to the other would not be helpful. 


In my case, I transferred from Civil Service status to the 
FSO corps on June 30, 1952. It was pretty hectic in Wash- 
ington that summer, and with so many preparations to 
make for an overseas post I just never got around to look- 
ing into the business of transferring my retirement credit. 


Upon my return on home leave last fall, I found time, 
after three years, to inquire what I should do to obtain 
credit under the Foreign Service retirement system for the 
seven years I spent in the Department. I found that the 
money to my credit in the Civil Service retirement fund 
had been lying idle and drawing no interest during the 
three years I was abroad. On the other hand, by waiting 
three years to buy into the Foreign Service system, I found 
that I had to pay three additional years of interest, based 
on a 4% compound interest computation. The delay thus 
cost me several hundred dollars. 

Advice to others: Act promptly! 

Frank S. Hopkins 


EFFICIENCY REPORTS 


To the Editors 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


I cannot believe that the Department and “the members 
of the committees of Congress who have the interests of the 
Service at heart” have fully considered the implications of 
the decision set forth in Department’s Circular 160 to make 
available “for complete examination by the employee con- 
cerned .. . . all documents . . . . which become a part of 
the performance record of a Foreign Service Officer or 
employee.” 

In a Service as small as ours, where officers and their 
families live in close and often interdependent relations, it 
is difficult enough under optimum circumstances to obtain 
from the rating officer a candid and objective appraisal of 
his colleagues. To ask such an officer to prepare a critical 
and perhaps derogatory report, when his comments are to 
be divulged to his colleagues, is to ask too much of human 
nature. In such circumstances, no sensible officer would 
want to risk putting down in black and white that he thinks 
A has a disagreeable personality, that B is the only man in 
the office who does not know that his wife is behaving 
scandalously, that C has entered the Service laterally at 
least one grade above what his ability deserves, that D is 
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not mentally equipped to progress further in the Service, 
that E is a frustrated and embittered woman who has a 
bad influence on her associates, and that F is an amiable 
but useless fellow who has done well in the Service only 
because of good connections in Washington. In my time 
I have had to make precisely such reports, but | am frank 
to admit that I would not do so again under the new regu- 
lations, except in exceptional circumstances. 


It is no good urging the rating officer to be courageous 
and worthy of the Service in preparing efficiency reports, 
when to many such officers this new rule represents an 
uncourageous capitulation to well-intentioned but misin- 
formed opinion in some Congressional quarters. By the 
same token, the Department’s appeal for impartial attitudes 
on the part of the rating officer and for acceptance by 
rated officers of critical comment “in the spirit in which 
is is offered” is fine advice without much practical meaning. 
I volunteer the confident prediction that the next promotion 
panel will discover that efficiency reports prepared since 
the promulgation of this unwise rule will clearly reflect its 
harmful effect in a general watering down of criticism and 
withholding of unfavorable comment by the rating officers. 
As the ForREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL has pointed out, the 
laudable desire.to be fair to the employee and to protect 
him from unjust rating has led to the adoption of a rule 
which may well be the end of a true merit system in the 
Foreign Service. 


FSO-1 


FSO RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
AND WIVES 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editors 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


It would seem that many Foreign Service Officers who 
contemplate with satisfaction the prospect of retiring in 
30 years at approximately 60% of their salary at that time 
fail to realize that this is a pipe dream for those of them 
who are married. In the case of these officers, there is 
actually the considerably less attractive proposal of trying 
to get along on a considerably reduced annuity if they elect 
the completely logical and natural alternative of having the 
retirement payments continue, should their spouse survive 
them. 


Currently, there is much favorable thinking about in- 
creased benefits and security for government employees. 
Would it not be consonant with this thinking for considera- 
tion to be given to the possibility of amending the Foreign 
Service Act to authorize retirement benefits to continue in 


force without reduction if a Foreign Service Officer is sur- 


vived by his wife—thus giving the married officer his 60% 
in practice as well as in theory? 


Doubtless, a broad study is needed to determine the 
feasibility of such a measure and to determine the addition- 
al expense (part of which could probably be met with 
voluntary increases in the retirement deductions). Further. 
it would appear prudent for the necessary steps to be taken 
in concert with similar action for the Civil Service. Never- 
theless, as noted, the opportune time for getting things 
underway seems to be the present. 


Robert Olaf Waring 
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